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YATES 
CALIFORNIA 


Helen Yates set out for China 
school. She’s been teaching those around her how 


view life ever since. 


She cruised the fjords Norway the age 79, 
visited the West Indies 93, and planning trip 


Paris see her 13th great-grandchild. 


But for years, she battléd hypertension explosive 
that every beat her heart was like jackhammer 
her time, pharmaceutical research and 
her spirit prevailed. Thanks careful diet and 
medication made possible the research do, 


Helen Yates plans for tomorrow. 


Health care must ensure that this 
esearch continue like Pfizer can 


find new medications: And help more people 


like Helen 


> 
weil. 


outliving she says. 


ommunications the one thing 


have thought about every waking hour 


for the past 10-15 years.” 


executive editor 
The New York Times 
for the past eight years, 
Max Frankel has guided 
The Times through period 
important change. 


Now, after more than 
years reporting the news, 
Max Frankel making news. 
moves out from behind 
the scenes with new 
communications column 
The New York Times 
Magazine. 


Media will certainly 
part the mix. But this 
unique column will move 
beyond media, focusing 
one journalism's sharpest 
minds advertising, pop 
culture and communications 
affects politics, diploma- 
and the way commu- 
nicate society. 


This one media event 
you won't want miss. 
Every Sunday The New 
York Times Magazine. 
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“TO ASSESS 
THE PERFORMANCE 
JOURNALISM... 
HELP STIMULATE 
CONTINUING 
IMPROVEMENT 
THE PROFESSION, 
AND SPEAK OUT 
FOR WHAT 
RIGHT, FAIR, 
AND DECENT” 


From the foundina editorial 
rom t unding editoria 
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How O.J.’s chief strategist works the press: 
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ROBERT SHAPIRO 


Secrets Courthouse Reporter 
LOUISE YARNALL 


Letter from Hawaii 
Where the breeze soft and the media are mellow 
SPENCER SHERMAN 


Whatever Happened Consumer Reporting? 
The tradition that started with the muckrakers fizzling 

out all over with one surprising exception 

TRUDY LIEBERMAN 


People Pictures 
Trusting photographs tell stories 
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Experience Necessary 
the battle for the soul journalism education, 
the are beating the pros 

JOHN WICKLEIN 
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Mexico’s masked and media- 
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GOP-TV and the coming 
political networks 
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tell-all 
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RN’S LEGACY 


David Halberstam only half right his 
conclusion that Richard Nixon succeeded 
his “final campaign” seen elder 
statesman rather than disgraced president 
(CJR, July/August). 

succeeded with the news media but 
failed with the general public. Over time, the 
public gradually came believe Nixon 
might usefully play role public life (21 
percent 1977, percent 1986). But rec- 
ognizing Nixon’s foreign policy acumen did 
not make people forget the moral squalor 
his whole career. Harris polls conducted 
from 1976 through 1991, with little variation, 
Nixon was judged first second among 
recent presidents foreign policy leadership 
and always dead last moral standards. 

This suggests that Nixon’s “last cam- 
paign” did not establish his foreign policy 
reputation but sought play upon it. But 
this was not enough make people forget 
everything else they knew about the man. 

for the next generation, school books 
and children’s games and books have 
examined make one thing perfectly clear: 
long after the final campaign forgotten, 
Richard Nixon will remembered the 
president who resigned. 

MICHAEL SCHUDSON 
PROFESSOR 

UNIVERSITY CALIFORNIA 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Schudson the author Watergate 
American Memory, published 1992. 


David Halberstam’s excellent article pro- 
vided much-needed perspective the 
mostly mortuis nil nisi bonum coverage 
Richard Nixon’s death. Halberstam 
makes clear, Nixon, the chronic cam- 
paigner, never stopped running. Even 
after the fall, continued run for 
ex-president. 

But not even Halberstam seems willing 
confront the role played former Nixon 
lackeys aiding and abetting the campaign, 
especially former speechwriters Bill Safire 
and Ray Price. 


The sycophantic Safire and the overly pro- 
tective Price truckled down whenever 
they could the op-ed page The New 
York Times and elsewhere effort 
rehabilitate, revise, and regenerate. Whether 
trying justify their years service such 
wretched human being, simply acting 
true believers, they, like Nixon himself, 
never gave up. 

But the history books will not absolve him. 

RICHARD VALERIANI 
SHERMAN, CONN. 


Richard Valeriani former Washington 
correspondent for NBC News. 


GIFT GABE 


thoroughly enjoyed Mike Hoyt’s story 
about Gabe Pressman the combination 
bulldog and blowtorch who covered city gov- 
ernment like rash (CJR, July/August). was 
newswriter WNBC-TV the late sixties 
when Gabe was the peak his celebrity, 
and saw firsthand how simply beat the 
brains out New York City officials who 
tried tip-toe around his questions. 

also drove the competition crazy. col- 
league mine arch-rival WCBS-TV con- 
fessed one evening that had been 
given new and daunting task because 
Pressman’s domination city hall news con- 
ferences. was charged with editing out the 
phrase “well, Gabe” every piece film 
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where the mayor had newsworthy answer. 
“At least,” lamented, steady 


“GENERATION” GAP The Ups And Downs 


” 


Liza Featherstone’s otherwise interesting 
review the “twentysomething magazine Ont 
scene” (“Talkin’ ‘Bout Their Generation,” 


CJR, July/August), the author’s gender bias 


showed through bit too readily: Who 
Cares was the only magazine that received 
because Who Cares aimed women? 
And why did the author refer the out- 
Division? Who what funds the other mag- 
azines, none which are self-supporting? 
the funding source only relevant when 
comes from right center? These seem 
glaring examples either poor reporting 
outright bias. What’s the story? 
CHRIS PRAWDZIK 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


. ¥ 


Liza Featherstone replies: charge 
“gender bias” puzzling me; noted 
that The Baffler’s writers were mostly male, 
and praised the magazine. favorable 
comments about Who Cares had nothing 
with the magazine’s being aimed 
women isn’t. Their target readership 
young people, male and female, who are 
involved service activism. 

Perhaps should have mentioned that 
Who Cares was founded grant from the 
Echoing Green Foundation, and that Inside 
Edge backed group investors. 
None the other magazines have primary 
outside backer, which why didn’t men- 
tion any. 


NEXIS Flat Rate 


Tired charting the peaks and valleys your monthly informa- 
tion charges, encouraging use one month and discouraging the next, 
penalizing inexperienced reporters with higher project costs, all you 
can end the year within the budget you set twelve months before? Now you 
don’t have to. Instead, you can contract for flat rates and know 
exactly what your charges will next month, and the month after that, 
and six months from the way the end your budget year. 

You can even choose flat rates for the kinds information you 
use frequently, and stay with pay-for-use for the kinds information 
you use less often. Best all, with flat rate pricing you can encourage 
full use your information resources without ever having hold 
ticking meter your reporters’ heads. 

You can take control your information budget, with flat 
rate pricing. Call us, toll-free, 800-277-4908 start getting the right 
information. Right now! 


PROMOTING NEWS 


CJR’s Dart The Cincinnati Enquirer 
(July/August), for publishing front-page 
news story about unusual promotion 
which $100 Kroger grocery receipts 
could redeemed for $100 off the price 
Delta flight, was unwarranted. 

The story had clear consumer interest: the 
largest grocery chain the region provided 
substantial discount off the prices 
airline controlling more than percent 
the gates the Cincinnati airport. 
Thousands readers benefitted give- 
away that was the talk the town. 

The insulting assumption that the 
Enquirer pandered advertiser abso- 
lutely false. did not and will not. 


NEXIS 
The Right Information. Right 
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CJR’s cynicism departs from the world 

real journalism, where news defined 
something other than always adversarial. 

LAWRENCE BEAUPRE 

EDITOR AND VICE PRESIDENT 

THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


THE COGNAC 
CONNECTION 


your July/August 1994 issue, you award 
Dart Leslie Brenner, regular Avenue 
contributor, saying she “seems have 
siphoned off substantial portions” her 
personal essay about the Cognac Film 


Festival from free-lance travel story 
Florida’s Sun-Sentinel written Chris 
Davis. short, you accuse her plagia- 
rism. However, you not provide any evi- 
dence support such serious charge 
doubt because Brenner way lifted 
anything from Davis’s piece. You refer 
“similarities word and phrase,” but 
not mention what those are. fact, the only 
example you give that both writers claim 
have sat next Catherine Deneuve dur- 
ing screening. 

What you not mention and perhaps 
not know that both Brenner and 
Davis attended the 1993 Cognac Film 
Festival press trip sponsored the 


The Education Foundation and 
The American University Congratulate 


Winners the Eighth Annual 
Awards for Excellence Personal 
Finance Reporting 


Kathy Kristof 


For original and newsworthy columns concerning money management, income taxes, and other personal 


finance issues the Los Angeles Times. 


Rhoda Fukushima 


For articles appearing The Fresno Bee that offered advice “Designing financial plan for 
nontraditional household” and other personal finance subjects. 


Jeffrey Laderman, Gary Weiss and Team 
For two cover stories Business Week, “You Can and “The Yield Game,” which provided individual 
investors with detailed strategies for investing their own and dealing with the dilemmas faced seeking 


high returns low-yield environment. 


Betsy Stark and Betsy Karetnick 
For “Insuring Against Disaster: Guide Homeowners Insurance,” Wall Street Journal Television report 
homeowner insurance availability and how works. 


Bruce Gellerman 


For report WBUR-FM, National Public Radio, Boston, “Safe Money the Bank?” about the 
complexities FDIC insurance for large bank deposits that confuse even bank officials and have led losses 


depositers who were not properly informed. 


The annual awards presented the Education Foundation the 
Investment Company Institute and The American University recognize 
excellence reporting personal finance and money management. 
The Awards are made for reporting which examines, explains, and 
illuminates the complex and confusing issues and choices that 
confront American consumers personal finance. 


AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, DiC 


For information the next annual competition, please contact 
The American University, 202/885-6167, Erick Kanter 


the Investment Company Institute, 202/326-5861. 


EDUCATION 
FOUNDATION 


Cognac Information Bureau. two the 
three American journalists the trip, they 
observed and experienced many the same 
events, which might explain similarities 
details they describe. It’s not strain 
believe” that two writers immersed such 
orchestrated festivities would reach similar 
conclusions. (However, for the record, 
one the festival’s films, Brenner actually 
did sit next Catherine Deneuve, while 
Davis sat the other side Brenner.) 

You imply that because Davis’s piece 
appeared last November and Brenner’s 
February, she had ample opportunity pur- 
loin his brilliant turns phrase. However, 
Brenner, established food, wine, and spir- 
its writer, first wrote about the festival the 
June 1993 issue News from the Beard 
House. Several the phrases and details she 
mentioned that piece could construed 
similar those later employed Davis. 
Coincidence? will give him the benefit 
the doubt. 

LAURA FISHER 
FEATURES EDITOR 
AVENUE 

NEW YORK, 


was pleased see that you too were struck 

Leslie Brenner’s apparent appropriation 

parts Chris Davis story the Cognac 

Film Festival for her own version the 

event, published three months later Avenue 

magazine. (Readers should know, however, 

that the Davis story did not appear The 

Orlando Sentinel; appeared the travel 
section the Fort Lauderdale Sun-Sentinel.) 

THOMAS SWICK 

TRAVEL EDITOR 

SUN-SENTINEL 

FORT LAUDERDALE, 


The editors reply: Fisher correct one 
respect: contrary the suspicion archly 
ventured the Dart, the two writers did 
indeed sit the press-tour screening 
close proximity Catherine Deneuve. 
Other similarities, however, not only 
language and detail but also structure 
and ending (omitted from the Dart the 
interest saving space) may hard 
account for the basis shared experi- 
ence. addition descriptions the 
flight and the people it, the arrival 
Cognac’s “tiny airport,” and the irritation 
the absence honoree Jean-Claude Van 
Damme and his food-poisoning excuse, 
both writers puzzled over the connection 
between cop flicks and cognac, recalling 
taste for the beverage his films. 
And, cite one final example, both pieces 
end with the writers back their respec- 
tive homes the States, comfortably view- 
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ing one the featured films their VCRs, 
recalling the festival and experiencing 
“frisson.” 

for earlier piece for the 
James Beard newsletter, included few 
statements obvious fact that showed 
both subsequent pieces, but was 
entirely different order style and sub- 
stance from the one she later produced. 
Moreover, Brenner’s second piece con- 
tained several descriptive details that had 
been changed from those contained her 
first piece and changed ways that 
more closely resembled details contained 

Readers interested pursuing this 


debate are encouraged obtain copies 


both articles and draw their own conclu- 
sions. 

for the relocation the Sun-Sentinel 
from Fort Lauderdale Orlando, 
regrets the error. 


DIRTY SECRET 


Howard Kurtz’s criticism “most big-city 
journalists” “well-cushioned media 
elite” (CJR, May/June) neglects put that 
broadside into context. Namely, doesn’t 
mention that many working journalists 
broadcast newsrooms and small and even 
mid-sized dailies, weeklies, and periodicals, 
are members the working poor. That 
entry-level reporter eligible for food stamps 
lumped together with Sam Donaldson 
even Kurtz himself would funny 
weren’t also tragic. 

focusing his inside-the-Beltway 
colleagues, Kurtz actually contributes 
the improper public perception that most 
even many reporters “are part 
smug insider culture that many Americans 
have come resent.” fact, most media 
employees are the working class, strug- 
gling get by, like their readers. That 
not the financial successes micro- 
scopic minority journalism’s dirty 
little secret, one worth exposing 
Americans. 

BILL KNIGHT 
ILL. 


BEYOND THE EVIL 
EMPIRE 


Leon Hadar’s “Covering the New World 
Disorder” (CJR, July/August), NPR’s Sylvia 
Poggioli quoted saying that the cold 
war era “good and evil were easily defined 
and identified.” Easily, perhaps but how 
accurately? Was the simple formula ever 
universally applicable? Pinochet good; 
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Allende evil? Contras good; Sandinistas 
evil? Pol Pot good; Hun Sen evil? 

journalists covering post-cold war con- 
flicts are “scouts without compasses,” per- 
haps those lost compasses were faulty 
begin with precisely because they 
always pointed back Washington 
Moscow, and away from local contexts. 
Perhaps the end the cold war will afford 
the press opportunity finally decouple 
international coverage from official state 
perspective. 

BILL WEINBERG 
NEWS EDITOR 
HIGH TIMES 
NEW YORK, 


The Truth 
About 
The 
Health 
Care 
Debate 
Enough 
Make 
You 


Funding for this program provided The Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation, Mutual America Life Insurance Company, and The 


John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation. 
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HITLER JOKE 


card-carrying member the 
Democratic party, ACLU, and charter mem- 
ber the Holocaust Museum I’ve got 
thank CJR for giving the inside dope 
David Branch, president The Bond Buyer 
and The American Banker (CJR, July/ 
August). 

Having known Branch brother-in-law 
for over thirty years never would have sus- 
pected that was closet Nazi. The worst 
had ever thought him until Russ 
Baker’s lead Chronicle was that was 
Republican. 

Now understand what 1945 his father 


spots. Print ads. Advocacy 
videos. Polls. Experts. you 
don’t have headache, 


it’s enough give you one. 


Join Bill Moyers and 
Kathleen Hall Jamieson, the 
acclaimed team that analyzed 
the 1992 elections 
“Listening America,” 
they dissect how money and 


the media are shaping 


The Great Health Care Debate. 


will take the pain out 


making your own diagnosis. 


OCTOBER 
9PM 

Check your local 
PBS station. 


THE GREAT 
¢ W \ 4 
Bill Moyers 
= 
J 


Chances are, 
there’s 
crisis today, 
were there 

yesterday. 


Wherever there refugee crisis, you'll likely find the IRC. 
have staff countries four continents and have been 
helping refugees for over years. you need find out what’s 

happening, call Donna Thompson 212-551-3029. 


International Rescue Committee 


122 East 42nd New York, 10168-1289 
Founded Albert Einstein 1933. 


National Lesbian and Gay Journalists Association 


Main Stree 


Third Annual Convention 
September 22-25, 1994 
Hyatt Regency Minneapolis 


Program highlights: 


Surgeon General Joycelyn Elders 
Senator Paul Wellstone D-MN 
Representative Barney Frank D-MA 
Broadcast Round Table: 
President, NBC News, Andrew Lack 
CNN Anchor, Bernard Shaw 
Sr.VP, ABC News, Robert Murphy 
VP, CBS News, Linda Mason 


Skill Workshops, Job Fair, Exhibits, 


and much, much more. 


For more information, contact: 
Registration: George Woolley 301/588-8378 
Hotel, travel other logistical concerns: 


Ann Becker and Associates, Inc. 612/473-0091 


the warden’s white hat and flashlight was 
doing: wasn’t warning the people 
Binghampton about incoming German 
planes but showing them where land. And 
the bust Hitler allowed gather dust 
desk edge mentioned prominently the 
Baker article wasn’t sarcastic gift dis- 
gruntled employee upset over David 
Branch’s Draconian cost-cutting measures 
but true representation the man. 
Until your balanced piece was naive. 
thought Joe Mysak could have been good 
editor and lousy publisher, that lacking the 
defining judgmental cost sense business 
might have been too soft expenses, 
but then this article cleared that up. 
Thank God for the straight unbiased 
reporting CJR. 
RICHARD THOMPSON 

MONTCIAIR, NJ. 


Editors’ note: Russ Baker’s article did 
not accuse Branch his kin being Nazis; 
said kept bust Hitler his desk. 
Branch flatly denied that kept such 
bust, and are pleased that his brother-in- 
law confirms the detail. 


MUDDY WATERS 


her article “Churning Whitewater” (CJR, 
May/June), Trudy Lieberman expresses out- 
rage that the “person who brought Willie 
Horton” relaying information the press 
about President Clinton’s behavior gover- 
nor Arkansas. The source the informa- 
factual not. 
The most significant point made the 
entire article was Lieberman’s sixth 
paragraph where she wrote regard the 
book Slick Willie, “At that time, the press 
paid little attention the book’s revela- 
tions, including preview the current 
Whitewater scenario.” did because 
wanted Bill Clinton president. the 
media applied the same standards 
Clinton they did political figures 
they are less fond like Dan Quayle 
Joe Biden, there doubt that the scan- 
dals would have been well-publicized. 
DOUGLAS ROMAN 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CORRECTION 


the May/June issue, the names for- 
mer CBS newsmen Winston Burdett and 
Larry LeSueur were misspelled, was 
that London’s Savile Row. addi- 
tion, erroneous title was bestowed 
Alan Alter, who is, fact, foreign edi- 
tor CBS News. The editors apologize. 
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MARCOS 
MYSTERY 


Chat With the 
Subcommander Spin 


the July issue Vanity Fair, Sub- 
commander Marcos, the masked leader 
Mexico’s Zapatista Army National 
Liberation, describes himself “bril- 
liant myth.” Despite the volume ink 
that has been spilled about him, that’s 
exactly what remains. journalist 
has figured out who Marcos is, really, 
and until someone does, will contin- 
invent and re-invent the image 
himself that disseminates visiting 
journalists. The mystery Marcos 
helps continue make him good 
story, despite lot exposure; his 
secret identity allows him both 
elusive and accessible the same time. 

the time set out interview 
Marcos this past March, three five 
carloads journalists were arriving 
every day the Zapatista checkpoint 
heading into the jungle. 
San las Casas, had 
teamed with Susan Ferriss the San 
Francisco Examiner and photographer 
Ricardo Sandoval. the Zapatista 
checkpoint, Bill Weinberg High 
Times magazine and WBAI radio 
New York joined our group. After two 
days waiting, Zapatista militiaman 
came tell that would permit- 
ted through the checkpoint. 

The decision about who gets through 
made Marcos himself and those 
denied access are never explicitly told 
they will not let in. Mexican journal- 
ists grumble that the foreign press gets 
preferential treatment. I’m not sure how 
Marcos decides whom let and 
whom exclude, but certainly has 
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remarkable knowledge the U.S. 
press. asked Ferriss the Hearst- 
owned Examiner what had ever become 
Patty Hearst and when met Wein- 
berg blurted out the correct frequen- 
for WBAI 99.5. 

Inside the Zapatista camps, Marcos 
likes make everyone wait for 
interview, and fact seems show 
only after journalist throws 
tantrum starts packing get ready 
leave. our case that was after 
almost week. Through courier, 
sent letter Marcos letting him know 
that had flight the next morning 


Mexico’s Marcos, subcommander and 
shape-shifter 


and couldn’t wait any longer. Late that 


night, pushed open the door the 
shack where were sleeping, climbed 
into empty bed, and lay there smok- 
ing pipe until noticed him. When 
inhaled, the glowing tobacco illumi- 
nated prominent nose, which was 
barely contained his ski mask; pair 
tired-looking, greenish eyes; and 
weather-beaten, gray military cap 
adorned with three plastic stars. 
spoke mostly Spanish, occasionally 
lapsing into fluent, accented English. 
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took while make the transi- 
tion from sleep and unfortunately our 
colleague Bill Weinberg was unable 
it. woke briefly when Marcos 
came in, and then went back sleep 
convinced that the wise-cracking guy 
joking about his sex life couldn’t possi- 
bly guerrilla commander, even 
did have bandolier red shotgun 
cartridges strung across his chest. But 
Marcos has conscience; gave 
Weinberg exclusive interview the 
next morning. 

Part the for the the- 
atrics long waits, dramatic midnight 
appearances may legitimate 
security concern. The nocturnal visits 
can also explained Marcos’s 
reported insomnia. But his antics also 
seem calculated make for good copy. 
tells different stories about his past 
during each interview. 

For example, Marcos told that dur- 
ing the Vanity Fair interview the week 
before had invented stories about his 
early years. told them that became 
revolutionary because parents had 
bad divorce,” joked. told them 
whole bunch lies that don’t remember 


right now.” (In fact told them just the 
opposite that had child- 
hood and home life northern Mexico.) 

Marcos has said that learned mili- 
tary strategy reading CIA manuals, 
but less forthcoming about how 
mastered the fine art media relations. 
What clear that began cultivating 
favorable press the moment the Zap- 
atista uprising began. After the Zapatis- 
tas marched into San virtually 
unopposed, January Marcos called 
out Mexican journalists name and 
invited them take his picture (how 
recognized them after supposedly spend- 
ing decade the jungle remains 
mystery). Within the first two months, 
had granted extensive interviews 
number publications, including the 
Mexican dailies Jornada and 
Financiero, and The New York Times. 
“We did not war January 
kill have them kill Marcos was 
quoted the Times saying. “We went 
make ourselves heard.” 

July, Marcos sent facetious com- 
muniqué which both mocked jour- 
nalists and revealed his knowledge 
their trade: “Everything You Wanted 


can't help. 


insurance. 


State Farm Insurance 
Home Office: Bloomington, Ill. 


Know About Sup [Marcos’s nick- 
name] But Were Afraid Ask.” sup- 
plies reporters with format and 
ple choices for their pieces the sub- 
commander. “At last arrived 
valley/a forest/a clearing/a bar/a Metro 
station/a pressroom),” the communiqué 
says one point. “There found (El 
Sup/a transgressor the law/a ski mask 
with pronounced nose/a professional 
violence). His eyes are (black/coffee/ 
green/blue/red/honey-colored/oatmeal- 
colored/yogurt-colored/granola-col- 
ored). lit his pipe while sat 
(rocking chair/swivel chair/throne .). 
But while Marcos pretends tired 
the ceaseless interviews, also 
seems accept that entertaining journal- 
ists part his job. Every positive story 
written about Marcos the Zapatistas 
raises the political cost Mexican 
army assault the ragtag rebels. Good 
press Mexico and the U.S. 
the Zapatistas’ strongest defense. 
decidedly informal 
approach interviews has occasionally 
gotten him trouble. When joked 
with San Francisco Chronicle reporter 
that had been fired from restaurant 


NEED INFORMATION 
ABOUT INSURANCE? 


your question about insurance for space 
shuttles, oil refineries, ships planes, 


But it's about personal insurance, can. 
When comes insuring automobiles, 
homes, and small boats, we're the largest 
the business. We're also among the 
biggest writers individual life and health 


Next time you have question about personal 
insurance, call one these numbers. 
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San Francisco for being gay, the 
Mexican press ran headlines claiming 
that Marcos had “admitted” that was 
homosexual. (While the Chronicle arti- 
cle suggested that Marcos was joking, 
its pull quote did not.) 

Marcos’s response was interesting. 
The story could not literally true, 
asserted, because was not real per- 
son, but myth. “Marcos gay San 
Francisco,” noted communiqué the 
subcommander penned response 
the controversy. “[He is] black South 
Africa, Asian Europe, Chicano 
San Ysidro, anarchist Spain, 
Bosnia, housewife alone Satur- 
day night any neighborhood any 

“Marcos all the exploited, 
marginalized, and oppressed minorities, 
resisting and saying, ‘Enough,’” the 
communiqué concluded. 

Joel Simon 


Simon, associate editor with Pacific 
News Service San Francisco, writes fre- 
quently Mexico. 


HOT 
WIRED 


Magazine for the 
Moment and 
Beyond? 


Wired burst onto the scene January 
1993, San Francisco-based venture 
with corporate backing shrink- 
ing magazine market with mission 
cover “the biggest story the decade 
the convergence computing, 
telecommunications, and the media.” 
not only survived but went from bi- 
monthly monthly several issues 
ahead schedule and broke even its 
first year business, while winning 
National Magazine Award and being 
named Advertising Age’s start-up maga- 
zine the year. 

many say, what Rolling Stone was 
music the analogy that 
makes some its biggest fans nervous, 


given what many see Rolling Stone’s 
blunted edge. But for now, Wired 
required reading Silicon Valley and 
for cyber-junkies the Internet, and 
quickly catching with the just 
plain technologically curious. Investors 
and advertisers are salivating over the 
hottest book the business. 

Wired may well have established 
longer-term legacy, too. The magazine 
has positioned itself documentarian 
well analyst the community 
covers. combines in-the-moment 
urgency about its subject matter with 
effort provide comprehensive 
record the digital revolution. 

Not that the media ignored the com- 
puter revolution before Wired’s birth. 
Niche magazines like Mondo 2000 and 
bOING bOING still offer sanctuary for 
hackers and cyber-junkies, while indus- 
try publications like World and 
MacWEEK dutifully relay the nuts and 
bolts the computer business others. 
Wired has bridged this gap. More 
importantly, its premise that comput- 
ers infiltrate every aspect our lives, 
from the way shop, they way 


Everyday, irregardless his homework, 
english book. 


the errors this headline, “rollerblading” verb strikes 
most extreme. Other common misuses the Rollerblade brand name include 


rollerbladers, blades, bladers and the careful 
skates in-line skates known Rollerblade® skates. 


Rollerblade. 
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relay messages, the way listen 
music, the way are watched 
allows approach its subject matter 
from human perspective rather than 
technological one. “We are reflecting 
and building and illustrating commu- 
nity,” says managing editor John Bat- 
telle, who twenty-eight. 

Still, for readers who didn’t grow 
the slice-and-dice MTV generation, 
the chaotic design and in-your-face 
imagery can hard follow, not 
downright intimidating. also often 
difficult distinguish the ads Wired 
from the editorial copy and graphics. 

Much Wired reads like computer 
geek’s Vanity Fair plenty person- 
ality and life-style pieces mingled with 
harder reporting and analysis. Articles 
range across the board, including one 
William Gibson (the who 
said have coined the term 


modern life and tech- 
nology Singapore (“Disneyland with 
the Death Penalty”); interview with 
the singer and emerging multi-media 
player Laurie Anderson; look the 


government’s antitrust investigation 


INTERNSHIPS 


Applications are now being accepted 
for the winter program. Interns will 
work closely with editors wide 
range research, writing, and 
production projects. 

These positions are unsalaried, 
but interns will paid customary 
rates for any their writing pub- 
lished during their tenure. 
Interns may enrolled concurrently 
college university; they may 
also unaffiliated. Positions are 
both part- and full-time. 

Applicants should send 
résumé, writing sample, two refer- 
ences, and letter explaining their 
interest to: 


Gloria Cooper, Managing Editor 
Columbia Journalism Review 
700 Journalism Building 
Columbia University 

New York, 10027 


New music, new computers, and old-style 
clutter dominate San Francisco 
offices 


Bill Gates and Microsoft; and feature 
the Sega video game company’s 
“plan for world domination.” 

While Wired’s average reader 
struggling spring chicken (in fact, thir- 
ty-four-year-old male earning median 
$81,000 year), the magazine has also 
addressed Generation with such sto- 
ries as, for example, Douglas Coup- 
land’s “Microserfs,” the author’s fic- 
tionalized account his experience 
working and living with Microsoft 
employees for week. Other pieces 
offer more abstract and philosophical 
takes the culture the digital age 
via essays intellectual property, short 
attention spans, and the future the 
news media. Sprinkled into this mix are 
heavy doses hipness sections such 
“Tired/Wired,” which lets the con- 
fused reader know just what these edi- 
tors deem “in” (the Internet cable) 
and “out” (Time Warner). Still, under- 
neath Wired’s hip veneer activist 
publication alert the potential for 
abuse today’s computer technology. 

Wired’s readers spend lot their 
time the Internet, where there are 
several areas which the magazine 
discussed. the Internet, not even 
publication like Wired safe from crit- 
ics. While some Netters praise for 
bringing the masses speed the 
social, political, and ideological issues 


the Information Age, others say 
leads too many sheep into the Internet 
pasture. 

Wired has twelve full-time employees 
dedicated the Net. Their duties 
include posting issues the magazine, 
selling Wired hats and T-shirts, and get- 
ting set for the company’s on-line 
expansion, which already under way 
and will fully operational this fall. 
This expansion, called HotWired, offers 
what Wired’s Julie Petersen “cruise 
director” the project describes 
“an electronic environment. Picture 
little on-line city that has gallery, 
convention center, newsstand, bar 
where people can hang out and chat, 
and maybe some houses,” she says. 

When this reporter queried the on-line 
crowd about the kinds stories that 
Wired ought do, suggestions for cov- 
erage ranged from the real separation 
between the computer haves and the 
have-nots issues on-line etiquette. 
Still, despite the often critical nature 
Wired’s Net-talk, people on-line 
responded rather protectively and quite 
defensively the idea critique 
Wired. “Wired readers don’t care what 
isn’t the mag,” one person snapped, 
“they’re too busy making use what 

Larry Smith 


Larry Smith the editor MediaFile, the 
northern California media review published 
Media Alliance. 
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Kong are operat- 
ing situation 
where gunman 
pointing loaded pistol you 
and guaranteeing that won’t pull 
the trigger. The only difference for 
journalists working China that 
there guarantee the trigger 
pulled. And has been 


pulled with Yang. 


Daisy Li, chairman the Hong 
Kong Journalists’ Association, about 
Yang, Hong-Kong-based reporter 
for Ming Pao, who was sentenced 
twelve years prison for “stealing 
state financial secrets” after wrote 
stories about the future interest rates 
and government gold sales China. 


REPORTER 


But Play One 
GOP-TV 


takes moment realize that this 
particular installment Rising Tide 
not typical television news. The topic 
familiar (crime), the image mundane 
blighted inner city neighborhood). Yet 
the reporter’s spiel, taped last winter, 
hardly the stuff conventional journal- 
ism. “Soft-headed approaches won’t 
solve America’s crime crisis,” con- 
cludes. “Tough Republican solutions 
will.” 

turns out, Rising Tide pro- 
duced GOP-TV, which, turn, 
production the Republican National 
Committee. The fledgling network first 
appeared last January and now broad- 
casts hour week nearly 300 sta- 
tions (mostly public access cable) 
around the nation. And GOP-TV not 
alone the burgeoning field political 
broadcasting. National Empowerment 
Television appears twenty-four hours 
day over cable systems throughout the 
country. (Both networks are available 
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anywhere the U.S. satellite dish.) 
And, soon, the American Political 
Channel will follow. The three net- 
works combine CNN’s look, CNBC’s 
chattiness, and C-SPAN’s focus, but all 
three networks spurn broadcast journal- 
ism’s caveat against partisan news pro- 
gramming; for them, the partisanship 
the program. 

GOP-TV’s cornerstone program 
Rising Tide, hosted Republican 
National Committee Chairman Haley 
Barbour. The hour-long show promotes 
Republican policies issues from 
crime health care spokeswoman 
was proud say that the issues-orient- 
network had not and will not run 
anything Whitewater). With this 
fall’s elections, Rising Tide devoting 
considerable airtime profiling state 
races and Republican candidates 
across the country. 

GOP-TV also makes prominent use 
call-in format, with Barbour field- 
ing calls his Mississippi drawl. 
Everyone involved politicians, 
reporters, anchor, and audience hews 
the party line, mentioning Democrats 
only disparage them. “It the GOP 
point view, but it’s not partisan 
fluff,” says Anne Gavin, spokeswoman 
for the Republican National Committee. 
“The President has the buily pulpit, and 
the Republican message doesn’t get out 
there. Our aim bypass the media 
elite with our message.” (Meanwhile, 
don’t hold your breath for D-TV: the 
Democratic National Committee has 
plans start network.) 

National Empowerment Television, 
subsidized the Free Congress Foun- 
dation organization steeped 
conservative populism also lets 
viewers participate, running eight hours 
live call-in television day. These 
programs vary from The Progress 
Report, hosted House Minority Whip 
Newt Gingrich, NET’s most watched 
program, Direct Line with Paul 
Weyrich, which deals with cultural and 
political concerns. Weyrich the presi- 
dent NET and the Free Congress 
Foundation. “In this post-Cold War era, 
think the last major battle Wash- 
ington versus the rest the country,” 
Weyrich says. “This network the last 
one America’s side. We’ve turned 
the megaphone around.” 

Weyrich’s conservatism notwith- 


ALICIA 
PATTERSON 
JOURNALISM 
FELLOWSHIPS 


30th Annual Competition 


Applications are being accepted 
from print journalists with least 
five years professional experience. 


One-year grants $30,000 are 
awarded for the pursuit indepen- 
dent projects significant interest. 


Application deadline: October 
Fellows must U.S. citizens. 


For applications and further pro- 
gram information, write: 


The Alicia Patterson Foundation 
1001 Ave., 
Suite 1250 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(301) 951-8512 


For Print and 
Broadcast Journalists 


The Kiplinger Fellowships 


The Ohio State School Journalism 
invites applications for the distin- 
guished Kiplinger Midcareer Program 
Public Affairs Reporting for 1995- 
96. This Program leads master’s 
degree. Fellows receive full tuition 
plus stipend spend one calendar 
year campus. Course work includes 
graduate seminars journalism and 
wide selection the liberal arts. 
reporting trip Washington includ- 
ed. Applicants must have bachelor’s 
degree and three more years’ full- 
time experience public affairs 
reporting. Minority 

and third world candi- 

dates are encouraged 


apply. Application 


who apply Dec. 31. Classes begin 
September. For applications, write 
phone: Kiplinger Program, School 
Journalism, O.S.U., 242 18th 
Ave., Columbus, 43210; (614) 
292-2607; 292-6291. 


midcareer program 
that leads master’s degree. 
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standing, the network does allow other 
voices heard from Democratic 
senator Paul Simon consumer advo- 
cate Ralph Nader. Nonetheless, for 
every speaker from the ACLU, there 
tend least two from the Heritage 
Foundation. 

One-third the programs NET 
are produced “associate broadcast- 
ers” organizations handpicked 
Weyrich share NET’s airtime. 
Among the dozen associate broadcast- 
ers NET are Accuracy Media, the 
National Rifle Association, and the 
American Life League, anti-abortion 
group. Though these programs can look 
like Discovery Channel documentaries, 
they are fact unrestrained, unfiltered, 
political infomercials. 

The American Political Channel will 
likewise provide airtime for partisan 
productions when joins the nascent 
field political broadcasting next Jan- 
uary. But APC founder Doug Bailey 
(who also publisher The Hotline, 
the on-line political digest and APC’s 
model), emphasizes that, unlike NET’s 
conservative affiliation GOP-TV’s 


SOUND BITE 


someone who 
only vaguely 
comfortable 
being interactive 
with the cash machine his bank, 
I’m not sure how interactive want 
with television set. Like 
VCRs, only kids will able fig- 
ure out. Visualize Saturday 
morning. You have hyperactive 
kid and interactive and you 
wake and discover that while 
looking for his favorite cartoon 
your kid punched the wrong but- 
tons and sold your house the kid 


next door. 


Don Hewitt, the executive producer 
Minutes, the first William 
Paley lecture The Museum Tele- 
vision and Radio. 


party line, his network will broadcast 
“programming that reaches across the 
political spectrum.” 

Bailey counting advisory 
board leaders from both parties and 
variety politically active groups 
including Planned Parenthood, the 
American Conservative Union, and 
Ross Perot’s United Stand America 
keep the network nonaligned 
contributing range deliberately 
biased productions. 

this year’s election cycle, both 
GOP-TV and NET have allotted con- 
siderable amount airtime campaign 
coverage. How many people will 
tuning in? Numbers are bit mushy, 
and people all three networks tend 
discuss how many viewers could watch, 
opposed how many actually do. 
“There are lot channel surfers out 
there, and hopefully we’ll reach more 
and more them,” GOP-TV 
spokeswoman says. 

Thomas Goetz 


Goetz writer who lives New York 
City. 


Randy Gragg 
The Oregonian 
COLUMBIA 


Patti Hartigan Ann Homaday 
The Boston Globe — Freelance, NY 
USC UGA 


National 
Arts Journalism 
Program 


Supported grant from The Pew Charitable Trusts, The National Arts 
Journalism Program awards fellowships annually mid-career arts and culture 
journalists. Fellows spend academic year studying one four nationally 
respected universities and become involved the surrounding arts communities. 
$30,000 stipend accompanies each fellowship; tuition, fees and other university 


costs are paid the program. 


The successful applicant must working arts reporter, critic editor with 
least five years experience and demonstrated dedication arts journalism. 
she must have the potential make substantive contribution the 
national discourse the arts and culture. 


Application deadline for the 1995-96 program: February 1995. 
For more information and application forms, please contact: 


National Arts Journalism Program 


Medill school Journalism, Northwestern University 


680 Lake Shore Drive, Ste. 818, 


Chicago, 60611-4402, Tel 312 503-0556 


National Arts Journalism Program presents its 1994-95 class Fellows. 


Medill School Journalism, 
Graduate School Journalism, 
Henry Grady College Journalism, 


School Journalism, University 


Northwestern University 
Columbia University 
University Georgia, Athens 


Southern California, L.A. 
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TWISTED 
TOPEKA 


Investigation 
Preacher 
Raises Holy Hell 


Just about everybody Kansas knows 
about Fred Phelps. He’s that preacher 
who hates gays much shows 
the funerals AIDS victims with signs 
that say “God Hates Fags.” He’s the one 
who led his followers picketing 
Topeka restaurant every day for months 
until lesbian who waited tables there 
quit her job. He’s the man who floods 
fax machines all over Topeka, the state 
capital, with vicious messages about his 
detractors, like the city councilwoman 
called “Jezebelian, switch-hitting 
whore.” He’s the disbarred lawyer who 
the state Supreme Court once said “has 
little regard for the ethics his profes- 


PUBLIC POLICY 


sion.” And this summer was running, 
again, for governor. Topeka, Phelps 
seen bigot and bully and holy 
pain the neck. 

worse. the spring 1993, The 
Topeka Capital-Journal, daily with 
circulation more than 65,000, set out 
investigate rumors about Phelps and 
his cult-like Westboro Baptist Church. 
The paper put two staff reporters the 
case and later sent the result their 
work Jon Bell, then forty-one-year- 
old feature and fiction writer, initially 
for “critique and advice,” one edi- 
tor put it. turned out, Bell spent six 
months investigating and reworking the 
piece. The paper had plans not only 
publish the finished product special 
supplement, but also sell book 
form publisher Kansas City. 

But this summer the wind had 
changed Topeka: the Capital-Journal 
was attacking Bell its front page and 
printing the work the two reporters 
had earlier treated inadequate. Bell, 
meanwhile, was suing the paper for 
rights the manuscript, which was sell- 


reporting 


ing storm local copy shops. And 
was telling everybody that the paper, 
under new publisher, had become 
afraid stand the lawsuit-happy 
Phelps. The preacher’s story, turns 
out, kind twisted, but the 
story its telling. 

Bell says picked where the 
other two reporters, Joe Taschler and 
Steve Fry, left off following new 
leads and re-interviewing sources. Two 
such sources, Phelps’s sons, became the 
heart “Addicted Hate,” his 65,000- 
word manuscript, some 45,000 words 
longer than the Taschler-Fry version. 

“Addicted Mark Phelps, 
thirty-nine, and his younger brother 
Nate, thirty-five, told Bell that their 
father routinely used the heavy wooden 
handle mattock, digging tool 
that’s cross between hoe and ax, 
beat his children. The brothers 
two just four the thirteen Phelps 
children abandon the family 
graphically described Bell one 
Christmas beating which together, 
they said, they were hit more than 260 
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times. (Bell found third Phelps child, 
who asked not named, corrobo- 
rate the Yuletide memory.) 

Among other instances abuse they 
described was the occasion when one 
Phelps’s daughters was locked her 
room and given only water drink for 
“the biblical forty days.” The sons also 
described the physical abuse their 
mother, Marge, well their father’s 
temporary amphetamine addiction and 
several questionable business well 


It’s been said that Xerox one 
the best known and most 
recognized brand names the 
world. Unfortunately, it’s 
one that some misuse. 

All you have remember 
that, grammatically, there 
such thing Xerox. 

Which means you can’t make 
Xerox, the Xerox, and 
there’s certainly way you can 


AM 


What you make 
Xerox on... 


Canon 
Kodak 
Sharp 
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Konica 
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Sanyo 
Mita 
Lanier 
Minolta 
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and Xerox 


THE DOCUMENT COMPANY 
XEROX 


XERONX®S and The Document Company® are trademarks of CORPORATION. USC 380. 


taxpaying practices. 

While Bell was investigating the 
Phelps story, the Capital-Journal was 
undergoing some upheavals. Octo- 
ber, control the parent company, 
Stauffer Communications, was shifting, 
publisher Peter Stauffer was replaced 
Robert Hively. According Bell, 
rumors were flying that Hively’s princi- 
pal objective was “clean the paper 
for quick sale,” and worried that 
his story, potential legal can 


Xerox anything. Because the 
Xerox trademark isn’t noun 
verb. It’s proper adjective 
which, when properly used, must 
one our products, such 
Xerox copier, Xerox printer, 
Xerox Fax. 

So, said earlier, remem- 
ber, don’t Xerox anything! Not 
even Xerox! 


worms, could jeopardy. Indeed, 
Stauffer Communications announced 
late July its sale, for $283 million, the 
Morris Communications Corporation. 
spokesman for the Capital-Journal says 
the impending sale the paper did not 
play part any editorial decisions. 

any rate, Bell turned the final 
draft his manuscript January and 
took another investigative story for 
the newspaper: allegations sexual 
harassment professors the Univer- 
sity Kansas. Then, early February, 
four months before his one-year “intern- 
ship,” the Capital-Journal had 
labeled the arrangement, was expire, 
was fired for “poor judgment” the 
handling the sensitive harassment 
case. 

Less than two weeks later, the man 
who had fired him, Joe Sullivan, the 
executive editor, was also fired. Shortly 
after that, Bell says that approached 
Hively about “Addicted Hate,” and 
that the new publisher said didn’t 
want print for fear lawsuits from 
Phelps. Hively has declined com- 
ment. 

Pete Goering, who temporarily 
replaced Sullivan, says would not 
run Bell’s piece because 
lished the point being misleading,” 
poorly written, and potentially libelous. 
Sullivan says had similar concerns. 
Bell, however, says that such criti- 
cisms came his regular meetings 
with Sullivan and with Karen Sipes, the 
paper’s managing editor for features 
and his principal supervisor. says 
Sipes and Sullivan periodically saw his 
work-in-progress, and that the feedback 
was good. (Sipes did not return num- 
ber phone calls). 

C.J. Janovy, editor The New Times, 
Kansas City alternative weekly that 
ran long piece the Phelps contro- 
versy that was largely sympathetic 
Bell, says that Bell’s manuscript did 
need work. “It’s very rough,” Janovy 
says. “It certainly needed edit. But 
after devoting many months the 
paper’s resources, why wouldn’t they 
ahead and fix it? That’s what editors 
do. You would have had really good 
piece work, even you had cut 
some stuff.” 

Bell was unwilling let his months 
work become corporate casualty, 
and was unwilling sit what 
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Fred Phelps the job and, inset, Jon Bell, sent out stream letters, 
who investigated the preacher but whose 
story never ran The Topeka Capital- 
Journal 


warning all concerned that the paper 
still owned “Addicted Hate” and 
excerpting would permitted. 
result, some news outlets, like KTKA- 
Topeka, chose paraphrase 
rather than quote directly from the text. 
Others, like Janovy’s New Times, were 
not deterred. “The book had been 
stamped court document,” she says, 
quoted from such.” Even- 
tually, however, the Capital-Journal 
was successful its efforts get the 
court document sealed. 

Then, July perhaps take 
advantage the buzz Topeka created 
Bell’s lawsuit, perhaps deflect 
the criticism raised the Capital- 
Journal began eight-part series its 
Taschler-Fry Phelps story, headlined 
HATE: FOR THE LOVE GOD. Bell says 
the series matches almost verbatim the 
manuscript was brought revise 
last year. calls “truncated, vanil- 
version” the real Phelps story. 
Taschler and Fry, says, approached 
the story like daily journalists, whereas 
had time linger. “They marked the 
places the yard dug,” says, 
“but they hadn’t dug.” 

herald the beginning the 
Taschler-Fry series, publisher Hively 
wrote front-page editorial which 
blasted Bell, disgruntled ex-intern,” 
who, wrote, was brought after 
much the reporting was complete. 
said the Taschler-Fry series, “It not 
agenda-driven manuscript filled with 


considered important new information 
about Phelps. quietly began looking 
for way get his story into print 
and for way expose what felt 
was the Capital-Journal’s lackluster 
handling the piece. That’s when 
things turned really ugly. 

June the paper’s lawyer sent 
Bell letter strongly asserting the Capi- 
tal-Journal’s ownership Bell’s work. 
Bell was advised not “develop mar- 
ket other interest” the article, “or 
even reveal its existence for that mat- 
Mike Merriam, Stauffer’s lawyer, 
says that even though the paper has 
intention ever running Bell’s story, 
the paper will not give the rights it. 

“Reporters don’t own the stories they 
Merriam says. “He was just 
employee. It’s valuable piece prop- 
erty, any story is, and we’re not 
going give away that someone 
else possibly competitor can use 


Bell responded filing lawsuit 
county court claiming intellectual prop- 
erty rights his manuscript. And, 
clever stroke, attached exhibit 
the entire text “Addicted Hate” 
making public record and quotable 
the media. various Kansas news 
outlets scrambled put together their 
Phelps stories and their stories-behind- 
the-Phelps-story stories, the Capital- 
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work journalism. the most accu- 
rate, fair and complete work concerning 
the life Fred Phelps know of.” 
The publisher said the long delay 
running HATE: FOR THE LOVE GOD 
occurred the paper “methodically 
checked and double-checked the infor- 
mation this extensive report.” 

Also July claiming that the Cap- 
ital-Journal was “forced” run its 
Phelps story and admit that his exists 
and saying that pleased that 
many his revelations about Phelps 
had entered the public forum Bell 
withdrew his lawsuit. 

for Fred Phelps, hasn’t sued 
either the Capital-Journal Bell, 
although has said both versions 
his life are false. And he’s still hard 
work his anti-gay crusade. Look for 
him soon funeral near you. 


Jeff Gremillion 


MAKING 


New York Newsday’s 
Serial Fiction 


the nineteenth century the serialized 
works literary giants like Dickens 
and Dostoevsky were first read pam- 
phlets, magazines, and newspapers 
readers who waited for each installment 
with bated breath. Armistead Maupin’s 
Tales the City, which detailed the gay 
and drug cultures the hedonistic 
1970’s the San Francisco Chronicle, 
and Tom Wolfe’s Bonfire the Vani- 
ties, which ran Rolling Stone, are 


| 
more recent examples the serialized 


novel. Recently New York Newsday has 
added marketing twist sixty-four- 
part fictional series aimed New 
York’s growing Latino community. 
want reach out them and sell 
newspapers,” says New York Newsday 


editor chief Don Forst. Stanley 
Mieses, who edited the resulting series, 


melodrama and strange analogies. 


“Streets Fire,” said envisioned 
daily narrative that would focus the 
lives recent immigrants, who are 
often ignored the mainstream media. 

Soledad Santiago, activist, writer, 
and mother who had lived both Puer- 
Rican and Anglo communities the 
U.S., was selected write the series. 
German-born Swiss-Turk who immi- 
grated the U.S. the age twelve 
when her name was Sabiré Vural 
Santiago says her writing closely 
reflects her own life and those her 
two grown children. After divorce 
from drug-addicted husband who 
later died AIDS, she says, she faced 
single parenthood, homelessness, and 
welfare. Years later, she became the 
deputy press secretary New York 
state attorney general Robert Abrams, 
and the head the New York City 
press office for state comptroller 
Edward Regan. 

saw the system from the underbel- 
ly, then saw the inside,” she says. 
Her characters tend reflect her expe- 
riences. After the first installment 
appeared Newsday’s Part feature 


section last March, Santiago worked 
under tight, continuous deadlines, and 
often incorporated aspects the day’s 
breaking news into her 900-word-a-day 
account the life Puerto Rican 
police detective and single mother 
named Francesca Colon. “It was 
opportunity for the characters have 
little discussions about the big issues all 
New Yorkers face,” she says. 

“Streets Fire” was advertised wide- 
New York City’s Spanish media, 
well the African-American orient- 
Amsterdam News and the Carib 
News, publication tailored the West 
Indian community. 

The serial took substantial space 
over several months, making 
unusual and potentially costly gamble 
for city daily engaged New York’s 
four-way newspaper war. 

Although there are hard figures 
the number readers drawn the 
series, the volume calls generated 
forced Newsday set telephone 
line where callers could hear recap 
previous story developments, read aloud 
the author herself. Even after the 


BUSINESS NEWS 


series ended, June 12, the calls kept 
coming. Newsday editors consider this 
experiment successful that they are 
considering another serial. 

“Streets Fire” was certainly suc- 
cess for Santiago, who had previously 
published three novels. For one thing, 
she sold the book Signet Books. But 
Santiago was sorry that the serial was 
targeted the Latino community, 
approach she says she had not been 
aware when she signed on. 

“It important that people all 
types authentically reflected 
media, but important too show 
that are all not that different, that 
have common links,” Santiago says. 
classic American mistake, especial- 
when are breaking down into such 
tribalistic factions. think it’s wrong 
segment the appeal story one 
particular ethnic religious group. 
work that comes from the heart really 
appeals all.” 

Despite the targeting the Latino 
community, Santiago and her New York 
Newsday editors say that response 
“Streets Fire” seemed cross racial 


Reporters Global Opportunities 


Bloomberg Business News, 24-hour global news service, offering exceptional opportunities for young reporters. Only four years old and 
with nearly 300 journalists bureaus, BBN the world’s fastest-growing news organisation. now looking for young reporters help 
staff exiscing bureaus and open new bureaus globally. BBN will train young reporters, including few recent college graduates, for some 


these positions. 


Reporters with graduate degrees business, finance economics, and those with one two years experiences newspaper wire service 
(especially with business and financial expertise), are also invited apply. BBN’s strategy marry the highest quality business journalism 
cutting-edge forms news distribution. addition, written stories, BBN reporters contribute Bloomberg’s radio station, television 


programmes and magazines. 


Reporters are sought for: 
* 


STOCKHOLM and COPENHAGEN cover company and market news Sweden, Denmark, Norway and Finland. Knowledge 
Swedish and Danish preferred but not required. 


* HHH 


FRANKFURT cover financial markets and company news. Knowledge German required. 

LONDON Several positions available cover the U.K. economy, financial markets and company news. 

ZURICH One position cover financial markets and company news. Knowledge German required. 

MOSCOW Russian fluency required. WARSAW Polish fluency required. DUBAI Arabic fluency required. 
JOHANNESBURG cover business and financial news South Africa. 
TOKYO cover financial markets and company news. 

CLEVELAND and CHICAGO cover companies and general business news. 


Interested applicants should send fax resumes and any clips The Freshman Consultancy London, quoting reference JR/1. 


The Freshman Consultancy, Coppergate House, Brune Street, London 7NJ, U.K. 
Telephone: (44) 71-721 7361 Facsimile: (44) 71-721 7362 
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and ethnic lines but not gender lines. 
The fact that most readers were women 
considered plus the paper, since 
women are the demographic group that 
newspapers have been losing the 
largest numbers. 


Aileen Soper 


THE NEW 
CAMPUS 
CENSORS 


Last November, students the Universi- 
Maryland College Park were seen 
stealing 10,000 copies the university’s 
free daily student newspaper, the Dia- 
mondback. They replaced them with fly- 
ers that read: its racist nature, the 
Diamondback will not available today 
read book!” African-Americans 
the university had consistently com- 
plained about the Diamondback’s cover- 
age the black community. 

Six months later, Maryland legisla- 
tors passed law, the first its kind, 
making misdemeanor steal free 
newspapers. Penalties include possi- 
ble sixty-day jail term and maximum 
$500 fine. 

about the same time that Maryland 
legislators were hammering out their bill, 
2,000 copies Pittsburgh State’s Colle- 
gio; 1,000 copies Nebraska’s Midland 
Lutheran College paper, The Midland; 
800 copies West Virginia’s Marshall 
University paper, the Statesman; 200 
copies the University Detroit 
Mercy’s Varsity News; and copies 
East Tennessee State’s The East Ten- 
nessean were stolen and trashed. 

According the Washington, D.C.- 
based Student Press Law Center 
(SPLC), legal-assistance agency for 
student journalists, least twenty such 
incidents were reported the 1992-93 
school year, and least thirty-five 
1993-94, from previous yearly 
average three four. More often 
than not, those responsible have been 
members political activist groups 
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SOUND BITE 


replace [C- 

SPAN] with FX, 

which nothing 


but crap! this day and age when 
are trying improve our 
knowledge and our life America 


you have chosen send 
path destruction. will watch- 
ing your cable service for further 
deterioration. 


Marvin Swanson Littleton, 
Colorado, letter TCI Col- 
orado, his cable company, which 
dropped C-SPAN favor Fox’s 
new network. Provisions the Cable 
Reregulation Act 1992 have encour- 
aged many cable operators drop 
SPAN, and the network has collected 
number similar protest. 


minority groups who say coverage 
them unfair, but not all the incidents 
have been political. Stevens Institute 
Technology Hoboken, New Jersey, 
and Middle Tennessee State University, 
Murfreesboro, campus administrators 
were accused removing papers 
because articles that they felt cast 
negative light the schools. University 
Rochester fraternity brothers were 
accused stealing thousands copies 
Campus Times because ran the fra- 
ternity’s secret three-word motto 
classified ad. 

Probably the most high-profile case 
was the theft nearly 14,000 copies 
The Daily Pennsylvanian, entire 
press run, the University 
vania April 1993. The thieves, who 
called themselves “the black communi- 
ty,” left notes the empty bins saying 
the theft was meant protest “institu- 
tional perpetuated the news- 
paper and the university. The theft 
apparently was response conser- 
vative columnist’s denunciation affir- 
mative action and questioning Martin 
Luther King Jr.’s heroism. The students 
who took the papers were caught but 
not punished. 

The Student Press Law Center recom- 
mends criminal prosecution the most 
potent method for fighting newspaper 
theft. “Only the threat serious punish- 
ment will make the next potential thief 


think twice,” says Mark Goodman, the 
center’s executive director. Yet these 
thefts are rarely prosecuted, even, 
few cases, where the thieves have been 
caught red-handed photographers 
placed distribution sites. 

Dartmouth last year, when copies 
the conservative Dartmouth Review were 
repeatedly stolen from dorms, the dean 
students said those who took the papers 
had violated law code student 
conduct. Dartmouth’s spokesman, Alex 
Huppe, went far call the paper 
and “abandoned property” that 
should treated lightly “menus 
and free samples soap.” 

Publishers argue that their campus 
papers have monetary value, that 
advertisers would reluctant place 
ads future editions they thought 
there was good chance one would 
ever see them.Yet the most frequent 
explanation prosecutors give for not 
pressing charges that one cannot steal 
something that free, most student 
newspapers are, that papers left dis- 
tribution bins around campus become, 
sense, abandoned property. 

The Washington Post took that line 
editorial last January, commenting 
the Maryland legislature’s determi- 
nation punish offenders. “It can 
argued, fact, that scooping copies 
message protest one may itself 
form free speech,” the Post 
wrote. “But you don’t need even get 
that point that trying 
draft, enact, and enforce regulations 
criminalizing the removal free news- 
papers neither easy nor worthy 


pursuit.” 

But others take harsher view cen- 
sorship trashing. Two students 
Penn State who plea-bargained charges 
theft, receiving stolen property, and 
criminal conspiracy the summer 
1993, agreed enter rehabilitation 
program and pay more than $1,000 
the student newspaper, The Lionhearted. 
Editors the paper also requested that 
the two students read Fahrenheit 451, 
Ray Bradbury’s 1953 novel about fire- 
fighter assigned superiors the task 
burning “inappropriate” literature. 

Michael Koster 


Koster free-lance writer who lives 
Washington, D.C. 
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FOLLOW-UP 


INTERN 
PHILLY? 


June 23, Sally Siebert, thirty-two- 
year-old journalist who had been work- 
ing The Philadelphia Inquirer for 
nine years, got letter from her employ- 
er: “Thank you for your contribution 
The Philadelphia Inquirer,” said. “We 
hope you have enjoyed your intern- 
ship.” The letter informed her that 
July she was out job. Eight oth- 
ers received similar letters. 

Although Knight-Ridder’s 
currently has hiring freeze regular 
staff positions, has been expanding its 
suburban coverage with “municipal cor- 
respondents” like Siebert since the late 
1980s. The correspondents’ status has 
always been bone contention (see 


Buyers’ News 


OEM M agazine 
Réseller News 
Retail Week 

VARBusiness 
WINDOWS Magazine 
InformationWeek 
Systems Today 


“The Super-Intern Saga,” 
January/February, 1993). $452 
week, most the correspondents are 
paid less than half the wages regular 
staffers, who, because the hiring 
freeze, have generally been around long 
enough earn more than $1,000 
week. Most correspondents receive 
percent catastrophic health coverage; 
they get vacation sick pay and 
pension. Most them are supposed 
work maximum thirty-two hours, 
but correspondents say they often work 
longer. Last January 13, the correspon- 
dents voted 107 join The News- 
paper Guild, which began negotiating 
their behalf April. 

Although some are middle-aged 
reporters, the /nquirer refers the cor- 
respondents interns and two years 
ago began requiring them sign agree- 
ments stipulating that the internship was 
last for two years. The standard 
municipal correspondents’ agreement 
says that the two-year agreement may 
extended “with written approval 
the bureau editor.” number corre- 
spondents say they were unofficially 


takes the talent, the ideas and the hard work many kinds 
people make company grow both nationally and 
And CMP, one the top high-tech publishing com- 
panies, doing everything can build more diverse 
Not just because makes good business sense, 
but because also makes good human sense. 
our goal make CMP world-respected leader 
diversity, and are making important strides. So, 
top-notch editor sales pro, would like hear from you. 


work force. 


WHAT MAKES DIFFERENT 
WHAT MAKES BETTER. 


always looking for talented people succeed and 
grow with us. For more information about career opportunities, 
contact Shirley Stevenson, EEO Manager, CMP 

ublications, Inc., 600 Community Drive, 


11030. 


seek talented individuals regardless any 
race, color, religion, national origin, gender, age, 


disability veteran status. 


told that their contracts would 
renewed the end the two years, but 
the /nquirer says this not the paper’s 
policy, and that will let the correspon- 
dents go. 

Union negotiators, led Wayne 
Cahill, claim that the dismissals are part 
the confrontational stance that the 
paper has taken since the correspon- 
dents pushed for IRS ruling that they 
are legally employees (see “Tax 
Attacks,” CJR, September/October 
1993) and subsequently unionized. 
Charles Fancher, vice president com- 
munications the /nquirer and the 
Philadelphia Daily News, says this 
not true, and that the timing the dis- 
missals with the opening negotiations 
coincidental. Some 250 
employees joined correspondents 
lunchtime demonstration against the 
dismissals June 30. Negotiations are 
expected continue into 1995. 


Sasha Abramsky 


Abramsky free-lance writer living 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 
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you invest 


Morningstar has created 
new publication just for you. 


Morningstar No-Load Funds was updated performance index that 


Call 800-876-5005 


created for do-it-yourself investors 
who need the most complete coverage 


Morningstar 
No-Load Funds 
the in-depth, 

affordable 

publication 
been 
waiting for. 


no-load and low-load 


affordable price. 


Your subscription starts with hard- 
cover binder packed with full-page 
reports nearly 600 funds. And 
because also cover direct-marketed 
low-loads, you'll have reports 
Fidelity funds including Magellan and 


number popular sector funds. 


What can you expect from 
Morningstar No-Load Funds? Every 
four weeks, you'll get the timely data, 


Your binder comes loaded with 
full set five issues. 


cutting-edge research 
tools, and outspoken 
evaluations that have 
made 
full-page reports 

the industry standard. 


You'll also get 


Here’s the deal—3 months for $45. And free video. 


subscription Morningstar 
No-Load 
binder full the most 
recent issues plus three 


satisfied, can return the 
materials within days for 


full refund. 


Company 


no-loads... 


Try three-month trial Yes, start 3-month trial subscription Morningstar No-Load Funds for $45. 
Sign now for full year (13 issues) for only 20% savings. 


It’s all risk-free. not 


tracks each fund—along with the lat- 
est rankings and industry averages. 


With the market cooling off, you need 
know that you're investing truly 


“all-weather” funds. That’s why 


measure risk, show you the 
portfolio, and tell you exactly what’s 
happening each fund: you can 
make the best investment decisions. 


help you hit the ground run- 
ning, also send you handy 
User’s Guide and the video 


“Evaluating Mutual Funds with 


Morningstar.” This 30-minute video 
walks you through one our full- 

page reports, showing you how use 
the statistics, graphs, and ratings 


maximum advantage. 


months updates—for just 


Check Street Address 
$45. And if it doesn't meet Payable to Morningstar, 225 West Wacker 
your expectations you can Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606. City 
Visa MasterCard 


return the materials within 
days for full refund. The 


For faster service, call 800-876-5005 
or fax to 312-696-6001. Call 


Daytime Telephone 


(We ship via UPS) 


State Zip 


312-696-6000 for international rates. 


video yours keep. 
(Trial offer available once 
every two years.) 


Product Support: 7:30am-6pm M-F, 
9am-4pm Sat, C.T. 
When calling please mention code ®@ACJ-MN-4 


Credit Card Number 


Signature (Required for credit-card orders) 


Expiration Date 


! 
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The Freedom Forum Media Studies Center 


Columbia University 


proudly announces the appointment 
its 1994-95 Residential 


SENIOR FELLOWS: 


Richard Clurman 

Author and former chief 
correspondents, Time-Life News Service 
Project: The Power and the People the 
Wall Street Journal 


Richard Heffner 

Chairman, the motion picture 
Classification and Rating Administration; 
Producer and moderator, The Open Mind 
Project: Self-Restraint and Free 
Expression the Market-Driven Mass 
Media: Experience From the Movie 
Industry 


Victor Navasky 

Editor-in-chief, the Nation 

Currently leave visiting fellow 
Harvard University’s Institute Politics 
Project: The Journal Opinion: 
Eighteenth-Century Relic 
Counterforce the Mass Media? 


Elizabeth Smith 
Controller (U.S. title equivalent: 


executive vice president for news), English 


Services, BBC World Service 
Project: Cross-Frontier Broadcasting: 
U.S. Priorities the International 


Arena 


FELLOWS: 


Larry Amsel, M.D. 

National Institute Mental Health 
Psychiatric Research Methodology Fellow, 
Columbia University School Public Health 
Project: The New Medicine Show: The Role 
the Media Health Care Reform 


Ken Auletta 

Author and “Annals Communication” 
columnist, the New Yorker 

Project: The Future Communications 


Andrew Leckey 

Financial reporter and syndicated 
columnist, Chicago Tribune 

Project: Roadblocks the Information 
Who Will Profit and Who 
Will Lose 


Steven Levy 

Author, Macworld columnist and 
contributing writer, Wired 

Project: The New Code Wars: Privacy vs. 
Secrecy the Digital Society 


Eli Noam 

Director, Institute for Tele-Information 
and professor economics, 

Columbia University 

Project: The Last Bottleneck the 
Information Revolution: Competing for 
Attention Span 


RESEARCH FELLOWS: 


Amy Adler 

Litigation associate, 

Debevoise Plimpton 

Project: Whose Left? The Media, 
and the New 
Censorship 


Nixon Kariithi 

Assistant editor, 

the Economic Review (Kenya) 

Project: Questioning the Policy-Maker: 
The Role Mass Media Shaping 
Africa’s Economic Future 


Marion Rodgers 

Biographer and H.L. Mencken scholar 
Project: Mencken: Life, 
Interpretative Biography 


Barbie Zelizer 

Assistant professor, department 
rhetoric and communication, 

Temple University 

Project: The Image, the Word and the 
Holocaust 


The Freedom Forum 
Media Studies Center 


Columbia University the City New York 
2950 Broadway, New York, New York 10027 


LAUREL the Philadelphia Business Journal, for 
instructing the good gray lady the ways woman 
the world. its June edition, the weekly revealed 
that (1), three separate occasions, The New York 
Times had carried articles portraying the Delaware River 
Port Authority most attractive light (on May 15, 
appealing profile the authority’s executive director; 
February 27, celebratory retrospective the 
authority’s twenty-five-year history; November 21, 
salute one the ports under the authority’s authori- 
ty); that (2), each the articles had appeared under the 
byline one Sally Friedman; and that (3), said Sally 
Friedman also employee the p.r. firm that holds 
$100,000-a-year contract promote the Delaware 
River Port Authority. Conceding June Editor’s 
Note that “had the known Ms. Friedman’s affil- 
iation would not have accepted the articles,” the paper 
shamelessly insisted that had found those articles 
“no indication favoritism bias.” short, had 
been led down the garden path, but its virtue was intact. 
could simply that love blind? 


DART Journal Communications, owner the 
Milwaukee Sentinel and The Milwaukee Journal, for giv- 
ing new definition the concept human resources. 
With circulation continuing decline management this 
spring began keep litile list those employees who 
did and those who did not subscribe the papers 
home. (Employees are given copies work but are not 
allowed take them out.) revealed the July issue 
Milwaukee magazine, the deadbeats were subjected 
memos and meetings that pointedly urged them put 
their money where their jobs were. The resulting sense 
intimidation and invaded personal privacy what came 
known the “subscription police” led Newspaper 
Guild chapter president Jack Norman register formal 
complaint. “This,” wrote the bosses the papers, 
“is nuts. Please stop immediately.” Soon after, the inno- 
vative circulation campaign came end. 


DART the Cleveland Plain Dealer, for rather 
limited news menu. St. Patrick’s Day 1993, when 
150 people became acutely ill after eating take-out 
corned beef from popular local restaurant, the paper 
dug right in, dishing the details page-one story 
that, court order notwithstanding, identified the eatery 
name and noted, the city’s health director put it, 
that “We have talk about because there may 
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other individuals who may suffering and are not 
aware the fact that they may need some physician 
assistance.” One year later, when sixty-three guests 
catered party given for advertising and p.r. executives 
the PeeDee’s new printing facility were similarly afflict- 
ed, the story went into the deep freeze. reported 
the alternative newsletter Point View, not until fifteen 
days after the incident, with local station sniffing 
around, did the paper notify the county board health 
and not until five days after that did finally comply 
with official requests for list the paper’s guests. 
that time, course, all the clues had turned garbage, 
leaving public health detectives with empty plate. 


DART California’s Orange County Business 
Journal and editor Rick Reiff, for laboring under 
ethical handicap. inside page the June issue 
the weekly carried Reiff’s twenty-paragraph testi- 
monial the “goifers’ paradise” recently opened 
Cabo del Sol the Koll Company, the county’s major 
developer and the corporation that, Reiff was careful 
disclose, paid for his entire trip (and that, the 
piece did not disclose, major Journal advertiser 
and its landlord well). That same June edition also 
sported four-color photograph the 17th hole the 
Cabo del Sol course the Journal’s page black 
and white aerial photo the Cabo del Sol’s 18th hole 
the paper’s page half-page enlargement the 
page photo page 17, and four-color photograph 
the Cabo del Sol’s 17th tee page 23. 


LAUREL Newsnight Minnesota, production 
Twin Cities Public Television station KTCA, and 
reporter-producer Melody Gilbert, for lifting the fog. 
eye-opening series (beginning June Gilbert 
revealed that for extended periods 1953 the height 
the cold war, Minnesota residents unwittingly took 
part Army experiment that purported 
harmless effort develop smokescreen keep cities 
hidden the event atomic attack but which 
fact was dangerously toxic test how chemicals 
would disperse during biological warfare. Based 
data unearthed the Army’s own archives, the series 
pinpointed the numerous sites including public ele- 
mentary school south Minneapolis that, with the 
patriotic blessing the city’s then mayor and the city 
council, were subjected the day and night sprayings. 
Although initial Army response the series was less 


than forthcoming (“The Army did not lie about [the 
sprayings]; just didn’t tell the whole truth”; “People 
would have gotten more exposure from car driving 
by”), later agreed release all related documents and 
cooperate studying the health effects the secret 
experiment. (In the 1970s, the mixture, zinc cadmium 
sulfite, was identified probable carcinogen.) 


LAUREL New York Newsday and the Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, Morning Call, for all-too-rare display 
professional pachydermia. When financial writer Allan 
Sloan sent out his syndicated June column, the two Times 
Mirror subscribers did not flinch, running intact all 
Sloan’s 1,100 negative words how the Times Mirror 
company structured the recent $2.3 billion sale its cable 
business Cox Enterprises way that penalized its 
minority stockholders (of which Sloan disclosed one) 
and that benefitted its controlling stockholders (the Los 
Angeles Times’s famous founding Chandler family). The 
Times, however the Call and Newsday’s older west 
coast sibling and the third Sloan’s three regular Times 
Mirror subscribers exhibited much thinner skin: there, 
where the Chandlers hold such longtime local interest, 
Sloan’s column never saw the light day. 


DART Connecticut’s Greenwich Time, for one 
picture worth thousand words the subject edito- 
rial pettiness. Although the paper’s May story about 
speech sex-crime prevention made Manhattan 
prosecutor Greenwich club was certainly well 
detailed, the accompanying four-by-six-inch photo 
the event was less so. Missing from the microphone 
front the speaker the dais were the call letters 
radio station WGCH, blotted out the Time. 


DART National Public Radio, for sign 
confused allegiances. March 28, the Washington- 
based weekly Legal Times revealed that Democrat 
Thomas Downey and Republican Vin Weber, who 
regularly provide political commentary the net- 
work’s Morning Edition program, had been identified 
accurately but inadequately former members the 
House Representatives, rather than the lobbyists 
and consultants that fact they are; case 
point, Legal Times reporter T.R. Goldman cited 
recent discussion welfare reform which Downey 
pushed the position the Center for Law and Social 
Policy, organization that two weeks earlier had 
hired him consultant. June the media moni- 
tor Fairness and Accuracy Reporting complained 
that labeling Downey and Weber lobbyists was far 
too vague; case point they cited continuing 
discussions health-care reform which both com- 
mentators pushed the positions the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, United Healthcare Corpora- 


tion, and Merck Pharmaceutical Company compa- 
nies that support the “managed competition” 
approach health care and that support Downey and 
Weber with consultants’ fees. June 27, Ralph 
Nader, picking routine June announcement 
National Journal’s CongressDaily that Downey 
and Weber had been named honorary co-chairmen 
the Alliance for GATT Now, challenged NPR “to 
resolve the journalistic conflict interest.” NPR, 
however, would not moved, responding Nader, 
FAIR, and other critics with pious claims balanced 
coverage all such controversial issues, and with 
promises clearly identify Downey and Weber’s 
clients future shows. Meanwhile, July, the 
dynamic duo could still heard taxpayer-support- 
radio, selling their stuff. 


LAUREL The Associated Press and its countless 
professional colleagues around the country, for proving 
the truth that saying about discretion and valor. Faced 
with choice riveting the world’s attention high- 
stakes human drama young, attractive, American girl- 
reporter abducted gunpoint band ransom-hun- 
gry thugs and held for twenty days the wilds Soma- 
lia keeping lid the story while working for her 
release the got its priorities straight. With the 
cooperation such news outlets the Chicago Tribune, 
The New York Times, Reuters, The Washington Post, and 
USA Today, among others, and with the assistance the 
U.S. government, Somali intermediaries, and representa- 
tives three unidentified countries, the managed, 


atmosphere free the pressures publicity, get 
the reporter, Tina Susman, safely home. also managed 
get her there without giving any the kidnap- 
pers’ demands, thus discouraging would-be kidnappers 
from subjecting other journalists similar ordeals. 


This column compiled and written Gloria Cooper, 
CJR’s managing editor, whom nominations should 
addressed. 
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ecrets 
Celebrity Lawyer 


How O.J.’s chief strategist works the press 


trial lawyers, our skilis are honed 
the courtroom. practice our craft 
and improve the point where our 
skills allow handle those important 
cases that the media deem newsworthy. 
When are retained for those high- 
profile cases, are instantly thrust into 


Robert Shapiro has also represented 
Christian Brando, Darryl Strawberry, and 
Johnny Carson. This article adapted from 
one wrote the January/February 1993 
issue The Champion, the magazine the 
National Association Criminal Defense 
Lawyers. reprinted with permission. 
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Robert Shapiro 


the role public relations person 
role for which the majority have 
education, experience, training. Our 
job switches from advocate manager 
and commentator. further compound 
the difficulties, when the media call, 
they come droves. The lawyer’s role 
spokesperson may equally impor- 
tant the outcome case the skills 
advocate the courtroom. 

The importance and power the 
media cannot overemphasized. The 
reporting arrest always exceeds 
the reporting the acquittal. The first 
impression the public gets usually the 


Shapiro 
comforting his client. 
defense attorney, 
says, has two 
jobs: “The lawyer’s 
role spokesperson 
may equally impor- 
tant the outcome 
of the case as the 
skills advocate 
the courtroom.” 
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one that most important. Unfortunately, 
criminal cases, this generally the 
biased report issued the investigating 
law enforcement agency and, subsequent- 
ly, the prosecuting agency. 

Immediately upon the arrest well- 
known person public figure, enter- 
tainer, athlete, businessperson the 
story framed way give the pros- 
ecutor’s version the case the greatest 
weight. the case big enough, the 
head the prosecuting agency will per- 
sonally appear and announce vigorous 
prosecution highlighting the strongest 
pieces evidence showing guilt. This 
often takes place before suspect has 
retained counsel, and any response the 
media that time generally limited 
statements from the suspect himself 
from close family members. 

lawyer who finally 

retained will bombard- 

with inquiries from the 

press comment the 

allegations that have been 
levied the police and prosecution. 
While the lawyer busy becoming 
familiar with the facts the case, 
beginning interviews with the client, 
starting the investigation, and arranging 
have bail set lowered the client 
can released, the attorney now also 
obliged spokesperson for the 
client. 

Although California ethical rules 
not place restrictions attorney’s 
statements before trial, the majority 
states do. Therefore, lawyers states 
with restriction free speech may 
compelled simple “no comment” 
approach. 

Otherwise, comment” the least 
appropriate and least productive 
response. Coming the end lengthy 
story, adds absolutely nothing and 
the public with negative impres- 
sion. the same time, cliché response 
that “these are trumped-up charges, 
politically motivated,” accomplishes lit- 
tle good. obvious exception would 
there are serious racial overtones 
direct political implications. 

The initial statement must careful- 
crafted. never good idea lie 
the press. simply make facts 
the hope that they will later prove cor- 
rect too big risk. Remember that 
everything you say will recorded 
videotape, audiotape, and volumi- 


nous handwritten notes. Questions will 
appear and reappear throughout the case 
based your initial response. 

personal preference prepare 
open-ended response stating that 
have recently been retained, that many 
the facts will dispute, that 
are conducting our own intensive inves- 
tigation with the best experts the field 
reconstructing the crime scene, and that 
will not able make any specific 
comments until all the facts are in. This 
also appropriate time let the 
public know that your client has support 
from his family and friends, that you are 
currently working with the family 
arrange for bail that you will 
appearing court have bail set, and 
that you are optimistic about the ulti- 
mate outcome the case. 

you release the story the wire ser- 
vices, you can expect barrage calls 
from newspapers, radio, and television 
stations. addition, free-lance writers 
will begin prepare articles for maga- 
zines, and, finally, the tabloids will try 
get the inside scoop the case. 

Initial relationships with legitimate 
members the press are very impor- 
tant. The working press has job do. 
Many times lawyer will feel 
intrusion constantly beset 
seemingly meaningless questions that 
take tremendous amount time 
which could better spent trial 
preparation. Relationships can and 
should cultivated with all legitimate 
members the press. important for 
the lawyer act conduit that the 
real workings the legal system can 
known. experience that most 
reporters couldn’t tell you the difference 
between preliminary hearing and 
pretrial conference. They know little 
nothing how bail posted and what 
the legal requirements are. answer- 
ing these simple questions, lawyer not 
only can develop relationship with the 
press, but can also educate the public 
the true workings our justice system. 

The initial headlines the arrest 
often make the sacred presumption 
innocence myth. reality, have 
the presumption guilt. This why 
dealing with the media important. 
make inroads into the mind-set that 
“if the press reported it, must true” 
the lawyer’s most challenging task. 

Dealing with the members the 


press with whom you have pre-exist- 
ing relationship presents particular 
problems. However, the majority the 
time dealing with new and dif- 
ferent people. responsive their 
inquiries. The wire services depend 
immediate updates. Therefore, all calls 
should returned quickly possi- 
ble. The wire-service reporters are gen- 
erally interested basic factual materi- 
and not in-depth interviews. 
They will want factual background 
material regarding dates court 
appearances, assignment judges, spe- 
cific questions regarding the charges 
and the potential consequences. They 
also, however, provide immediate dis- 
tribution anything you have say 
worldwide. 

Wire-service reporters can also pro- 
vide valuable source information 
you. Many times they are aware fac- 
tual material yet released, but 
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which important lawyers. 

Care should taken release the 
same statements all wire-service 
reporters within the same time frame- 
work. Many reporters who work out 
the courthouse share adjoining offices. 
touch with wire-service reporters and let 
them know any updates that are impor- 
tant. opening lines communica- 
tion, you will develop invaluable 
sense trust. 

Newspaper reporters require differ- 
ent approach. They have more time 
investigate their stories, have later dead- 
lines, and generally will stay with case 
until its conclusion. These reporters, 
therefore, have tremendous power, and 
their stories can easily affect the out- 
come the case. Newspaper reporters 
will try present balanced story. 
However, they are sometimes hampered 
this endeavor lack communica- 


Shapiro advises fellow attorneys avoid 
getting mobbed the press, preferring 
address reporters press conferences 
scenic locales. 


reporters 
will try present 

balanced story. 
However, they are 
sometimes hampered 
this endeavor 

lack 
communication with 
the defense lawyers” 


APMWIDE WORLD 


tion with the defense lawyers. 

The police department and prosecut- 
ing agency have longstanding relation- 
ships with most members the press. 
High-profile cases provide excellent 
opportunity for top-ranking police offi- 
cials and prosecutors use the press 
their advantage. The defense lawyer 
who has never dealt with the press, 
has pre-existing relationship with 
particular reporter, severe disad- 
vantage. order overcome this, the 
lawyer must cultivate line commu- 
nication with the reporter the client’s 
point view can expressed the 
most favorable way. 

ust you would trial, 

anticipate the questions 

reporter will pose. Think out 

your answers carefully. 

personal preference ini- 
tially talk reporter off the record 
and get idea what questions the 
reporter interested and where the 
story going. After get general feel 
for the reporter’s interests, then 
respond the questions that are appro- 
priate. there are questions that cannot 
answered, should not 
answered, simply tell the reporter that 
cannot respond this time. 
Remember, everything you tell 
reporter, whether it’s off the 
record, will remembered even 
though it’s not printed. 

Use great care choosing your words 
for the record and for attribution. Keep 
your statements simple and concise. 
Reporters generally will not use more 
than two three sentences quote. 
you not feel comfortable, you may 
want write out statements advance 
and see how they appear you. After 
statement given reporter the 
record, not hesitate ask the reporter 
read back. This will insure that the 
reporter got the statement correctly and 
also give you chance change any 
words thoughts. 

any relationship between pro- 
fessionals, give-and-take can mutual- 
beneficial. This not say that 
reporters will take your point view 
out favoritism. have never seen that 
occur. However, the nature the 
questions reporter will ask, you can 
get idea what people have been 
telling the reporter. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem 
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dealing with the press dealing with 
the tabloids. Sensational headlines 
which often have little nothing 
with the story that follows can have 
severe impact high-profile criminal 
defendant. experience that coop- 
erating with tabloid reporters only gives 
them legitimate source information 
which can misquoted taken out 
context and does little good for your 
client. The practices ethical journal- 
ism are not followed. 

personal approach not coop- 
erate with tabloid reporters. response 
questions raised those publica- 
tions, generally point out that most 
stories are bought and paid for and, 
therefore, the sources have financial 
stake the story being printed. Thus, 
their credibility undermined. 

However, tabloids cannot ignored 
and can potentially influence the out- 
come high-profile case. have had 
occasions when individuals have 
attempted extort and threaten the 
sale stories the tabloids financial 
demands were not met. practice 
report such communications immedi- 
ately the police and district attorney. 

initially tried cooperate with tele- 
vision tabloid shows. had reporters and 
producers try persuade that they 
would present balanced versions for 
broadcast. However, experience was 
that they are geared towards sen- 
sationalism. With television’s editing 
ability, and the instant effect reading 
out-of-context statements from police 
reports, now reluctant cooperate 
with many the tabloid shows. 

should noted that some the 
producers are hungry for celebrity 
coverage that they will give you com- 
plete creative control over your client’s 
presentation segment. Although 
such offers have been made, have felt 
that best for clients and their 
families generally stay away from the 
media and have declined what appears 
generous offer. thinking is, 
again, that editing and follow-up stories 
can only detrimental. 

Another aspect dealing with the 
press begins after the case under way 
and they are reporting the day-to-day 
coverage case progress. Here, 
make distinction between members 
the press. always try notify legiti- 
mate working press ahead court 


producers 

are hungry 

for celebrity coverage 
that they will give 
you complete control 
over your client’s 


ipated and what procedures will 
used. Further, the case going 
advanced continued, notify the 
media that they can adjust their 
schedules and avoid coming court 
when nothing will take place. Such con- 
sideration helps develop relation- 
ship trust which will greatly 
appreciated. 

high-profile case will inundated 
the media. The first people talk are 
legitimate members the print media. 
gather the newspaper, wire-service, and 
legitimate magazine representatives 
together. These are the people who are 
going have write the most in-depth 
stories and are facing tremendous pres- 
sure from deadlines, especially for 
evening edition newspapers. 

The end court day time when 
most are exhausted and must 
prepare for the following day. 
Take time and patient with the 
reporters. Many the questions they 
ask may seem simple and sometimes 
irrelevant. But bear with them. They 
have job do, and your cooperation 
with them always appreciated. 

not assume that courtroom 
reporters understand court procedures. 
Take your time explain motions that 
are filed, the theories behind them, and 
the reason for the motion. story 
appeared that you liked, compliment the 
reporter his her objectivity. 
Maintain list all reporters covering 
your case. Get not only their office 
phone numbers, but their home numbers 
well. have yet meet reporter 
who did not want called when 
something was happening story. 

Reporters are always looking for 
scoop. However, maintain good rela- 
tionships with all members the press, 


important that all material released 
simultaneously. For example, proba- 
tion-sentence recommendation going 
filed the end case, have simulta- 
neous deliveries all the media. But 
make sure that the court and prosecuting 
attorney have the recommendation before 
released the media. 

Dealing with television presents addi- 
tional problems. Not only the content 
critical, but how it’s said, where it’s 
said, and your appearance are equally 
important. The television media, either 
consciously unconsciously, create 
atmosphere chaos. Immediately upon 
arriving the courthouse, you are sur- 
rounded television crews. Reporters 
press their microphones your jugular. 
You would think the most important 
event the world was the arrival 
your client and you the courthouse. 
have all seen people coming 
court and trying rush through the 
press with their heads down covering 
them with newspapers coats. Nothing 
looks worse. There way avoid 
having your client’s picture televi- 
sion. Therefore, everything you can 
have yourself and your client appear 
the most favorable light. 

always instruct clients upon 
arrival the courthouse get out 
slow and deliberate way, have look 
confidence and acknowledge with 
nod those who are familiar and support- 
ive. Although the reporters will 
shouting questions from all directions, 
answer questions this time. sim- 
ply tell the press statement will 
given the end the court day. 

your client custody, take spe- 
cial care make sure that she 
appears neat, well-groomed, and 
civilian clothes, even for perfunctory 
appearances. Television producers are 
notorious for editing pictures your 
client the most unflattering light. 
Their preference for pictures taken 
immediately upon arrest transporta- 
tion court after your client has been 
all night, unkempt and jail clothes. 
They will continue edit this picture 
months after the fact. When this has 
happened, have called station news 
directors and producers, and told them 
concerns. they told they had 
current pictures, immediately sent 
them one. Almost all were sensitive 
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request and stopped running the 
negative photographs. 

the California state court system, 
all judges now allow microphones and 
cameras the courtroom. You must 
therefore constantly aware that every 
movement you make and every word 
you say will recorded. 

the end court session, the tele- 
vision crews will form semicircle, 
effectively blocking any exit from the 
courtroom. The attorney will backed 
against the courtroom doors with 
television lights glaring his eyes and 
thrust his face. 

avoid this, tell the reporters 
advance that will making state- 
ment the end the day, and direct 
them area outside the courthouse. 
prefer lawn with trees some other 
attractive background. stated 
before, talk the print media first. 
This allows time compose 
thoughts and outline mind the 
statement will give. 

The most important lead story 
hour newscast allots only sec- 
onds for statement from interview. 
These sound bites must concise and 
easily understood. order insure 
what you say aired the news, limit 
your statements. The less choice you 
give the news director reporter, the 
greater chance you have airing the 
precise words you want aired. 

you feel appropriate answer 
questions, remember that only the 
answers are aired never the ques- 
tions. Pick and choose the questions you 
want answer. You not have 
concerned with whether the answer pre- 
cisely addresses the question, since only 
the answer will aired. 

taking time com- 
pose your thoughts 
before you come out- 
side, you will have 
chance relax. always 
have client, not custody, 
family members close me, but not 
allow them answer any questions. 
not lower your head and look the 
microphone. This will cause your eyes 
close and give you dazed appear- 
ance. The best way see how people 
come off well television watch 
professionals. good rule try 
lcok over the cameras. This will cause 
you keep your chin up. John Wayne, 
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when asked about his success, was fond 
telling young actors, “Speak low and 
speak slow.” Trial lawyers, who are 
used quick cadence and firing fast 
questions cross-examination, must 
rethink their delivery for television. 
Look neat and well-groomed. Rather 
than intimidated cameras, think 
them friendly audience whom 
you are trying tell very short and 
important story. 

dealing with all members the 
press, avoid clichés. Referring case 
framed does not convey thoughtful 
message. describe unfortunate 
death situation, use the term horrible 
human event.” Come with phrases 
that you believe and are comfortable 
saying. Repeat them continuously, and 
they will repeated the media. After 
awhile, the repetition almost becomes 
fact. That your ultimate goal. 

one murder case, was faced with 
situation where wanted leave our 
options open for trial, but also attempt 
resolve the case favorable basis. 
Rather than try explain the difference 
between first-degree murder and second- 
degree murder voluntary 
involuntary 
manslaughter, used the phrase “acci- 
dental manslaughter.” This was perfect 
phrase for television, although has 
legal significance. The idea that want- 
convey came across loud and clear. 
was death that was unintentional, 
that may have legal consequences, but 
was nothing more than accident. 

concerned with time constraints 
all legitimate members the press. 
The television media begin their news 
coverage you are leaving the 
courtroom 4:30 P.M. and conducting 
news conference 4:45 that gives 
very little time for preparation. Thus, 
reporters will conduct live-from-the- 
courthouse segment and then edit the 
comments you have just made. These 
brief press conferences are tremen- 
dous importance. Try watch the first 
news the day all possible, 
have someone record for you. The 
news repeated throughout the 
evening. have often called reporters 
point out mistakes their initial news- 
cast, and hour later saw different 
and more accurate version. Your input 
will respected. 


Reporters high-profile cases will 
continuously ask you come live 
news segments for private inter- 
views. policy the same with 
the written media: want everybody 
have equal access and not create any 
Therefore, kindly thank reporters for 
such inquiries and tell them that must 
decline for the above stated reasons. 

There question that media cov- 
erage can and does affect the ultimate 
outcome widely publicized cases. 
Just important cultivate rela- 
tionships with judges and prosecutors, 
equally important establish and 
maintain such relationships with the 
press. When bail was set for Christian 
Brando, more than fifty journalists were 
camped outside the county jail awaiting 
pictures and comments upon his release. 
knew the legal requirements posting 
property bond would delay Christian’s 
release for several weeks. therefore 
contacted all members the press cov- 
ering the story and informed them there 
was need camp out, and would 
notify them when his release would take 
place. 

first, most reporters remained 
the scene. the days went by, their 
ranks dwindled. Finally the local televi- 
sion crews and few tabloids were the 
only ones left maintaining all-night vig- 
ils. personally contacted the local 
crews and again told them that would 
tell them exactly when Christian’s bail 
was posted and coordinate release 
through the sheriff’s department. The 
sheriff’s department was extremely 
happy cooperate because the 
reporters were causing security prob- 
lem the jail. Even though Christian’s 
bail was posted late the day 
Tuesday, and could have been 
released any time that night, fulfilled 
promise and coordinated with the 
This allowed the press enough time 
gather and allowed the sheriff’s depart- 
ment set proper security for the 
safety the reporters and for us. 

Creating and cultivating such rela- 
tionships pays great dividends. 
Remember: the press, including 
reporters, photographers, cameramen, 
and backup crews, all have job do. 
Making their job easier can only serve 
you and your client’s best interests. 
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Secrets 
ourthouse Reporter 


Louise Yarnall 


the courthouse for judges, 
jurors, bailiffs, and lawyers. 
Reporters? Take number, chump. 

The designated “press room” for the 
O.J. Simpson preliminary hearing was 
the eleventh floor the Criminal 
Courts Building plain white room 
with three long white tables crammed 
into space about third the size the 
average M.E.’s office. 

For those who arrived early enough 
stake out square one the tables, 
working conditions were elbow-to- 
elbow. Latecomers sat the floor, 
leaned the doorway, jumped 
the sink the corner. Those with East 
Coast deadlines without courtroom 
passes would spend the day there, watch- 
ing the hearing twelve-inch televi- 
sion set perched stack telephone 
books while banging away into remote. 

Grief with editors became great 
equalizing force. Since telephone con- 
versations were public domain, 
became source comfort for those 
from the journalistic small-time 
hear the reporter from the august New 
York Times arguing with his editors. 

“You want the dawg the lead!” 
protested the reporter, who had grav- 
elly southern drawl. “That’s such 
mentality. dawg. Why don’t just put 
burnin’ barn get ’em 
readin’!” 

When slammed down the phone, 
shouted out, cheerleader-style: “How 
much hate editors?” 

The reporter from The Washington 
Post struggled with assignment she 
didn’t like “color story” the 
families the victims. She finally 
turned only get another call from 
her editors. They wanted legal analy- 


sis. was past P.M. the Friday 
before the July 4th weekend. 

reporter from USA Today consid- 
ered great moral victory when she 
convinced her editors, after much argu- 
ment, that there were actually thirty- 
three disputed pieces evidence that 
the defense was challenging its 
motion suppress not the widely 
reported thirty-four. 

Next editors, our worst tormentors 
were court bailiffs the ninth floor, 
who were charged with enforcing the 
rules against media contact with the 
major players. Merely asking 
Simpson’s attorney, Robert Shapiro, 
would holding press conference 
could bring threats permanent 
banishment from the courtroom. 

The rules seemed change each day. 
The appointed times for picking the 
courtroom pass kept changing. The 
places line for the pass kept chang- 
ing. Even the passes themselves kept 
changing from orange bright pink. 

The morning after the July 4th week- 
end, maintenance guy beige uni- 
form appeared the press room door- 
way. “The air conditioner broken,” 
said. 

Someone from the courthouse sent 
down week’s supply coffee, filters, 
and cups. The next day harried techni- 
cian rushed with the news that some- 
thing had blown the fuse for three dif- 
ferent television stations trying 
live shots. His eyes locked the 
coffee machine. “Shut off!” said, 
running off. was hard not think: 
conspiracy. 

During court breaks, we’d watch the 
hallway television feed see which 
our colleagues was sneaking ninth- 


floor interview with the attorneys behind 
back. the end the prelim- 
inary hearing, reporters had become 
brazen, following defense attorney 
Gerald Uelmen right the men’s 
room, then picking the conversation 
when exited. 

That was most us. Then there was 
the New York Times writer. had 
assistant hard-working cub reporter 
whose job description seemed 
include getting coffee and sandwiches 
for the Writer, spelling names, protect- 
ing the Writer from air-conditioning 
drafts, finding quotes, generally 
explaining what was going on, and, 
occasionally, soothing the Writer’s 
bruised ego when editors called with 
niggling questions. 

hair,” the assistant wisecracked. 

the second week, the courtroom 
routine had beaten down that most 
reporters lost their competitive lust. 
freely shared choice tidbits color 
from the courtroom describing how 
Nicole Brown Simpson’s father “bowed 
and wept” when the search warrant evi- 
dence was admitted the judge, 
how Marcia Clark warned the family 
that she was about bring out the gory 
photographs from the death scene. 

Toward the end, New York Newsday 
reporter volunteered “pool color” 
for the gang. 

checked our quotes against each 
other. 

spelled names for each other. 

were band rough equals who 
were lucky thrown together 
tiny room for brief, interesting time. 


Yarnall reporter The Outlook 
Santa Monica, California. 
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Letter from 


hen Vice 
President Dan Quayle 
stopped Honolulu 
his return from Asia 
1989, had this say 
about our fiftieth state: 
Hawaii, noted, “is 
the Pacific. part the United States that 
island that right here.” Quayle may have sounded 
like was outer space because was visiting 
the most remote place earth, farther from any 
land mass than any other island. 

places such splendid isolation, things 
from flora and fauna to, say, the media tend 
evolve unusual ways. Ecologists struggling 
save Hawaii’s endangered plants and animals say 
that the island’s isolation has nurtured delicate and 
unusual species found nowhere else earth, 
species that have adapted unusual environments 
and need special protection. This can also said 
the island’s major newspapers. Its two largest 
dailies are already sheltered the newspaper 
equivalent the Endangered Species Act 
joint operating agreement that lets them carve 
reportedly huge profits. They also have compe- 
tition, since their closest competitor 2,500 miles 
away California. They ply their trade envi- 
ronment that extols the virtues aloha, the 
Polynesian equivalent “love thy neighbor.” 
They circulate population largely made 
Asian immigrants, whose native cultures covet 
personal privacy and shun public controversy. 
And they report government dominated for 


decades one party the Democratic party 


Spencer Sherman was visiting fellow Honolulu 
the East-West Center’s Program Communications 
and Journalism. currently studying the influence 
broadcast media U.S.-Japan relations. 
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Where the Breeze Soft and the Media are Mellow 
Spencer Sherman 


that stifles dissent and throttles the tiny voice 
Republican opposition. 

this protected environment, creatures and 
institutions alike demonstrate that adapting 
Hawaii’s ways, rather than challenging them, 
the way survive. The ruby red bird adopt- 
the color the native lobelia flower and twist- 
its beak into the fluted shape the bloom 
ease extraction its nectar. Since Hawaii’s 
human nectar tourism dollars, the economy 
directed selling the state paradise earth. 
The newspapers are not immune this survival 
technique. does not unnoticed even uncrit- 
ical observers the local media that the largest 
newspaper the islands, circulation 172,500, 
called The Honolulu Advertiser. 

“In Honolulu,” says former New York Times 
reporter Richard Halloran, “hard, compelling news 
rare. Incisive analysis even more rare. Vital 
news from across the nation and around the world 
scant.” 

not surprising, then, that the most recent 
challenge the powers that Hawaii came 
not from the powerful media establishment, but 
from group student journalists. Tired wall 
secrecy built around state disciplinary proceed- 
ings, the University Hawaii chapter the 
Society Professional Journalists decided test 
the power the local public records law. They 
demanded see the previously secret files dis- 
ciplined police officers. 

first, the State Hawaii Organization 
Police Officers (SHOPO) only agreed search its 
files for $20,000 fee. When the students sued, 
the police turned the public for support. 
“SHOPO does not believe that the officers’ chil- 
dren and family should punished the 
release their names,” said union official 
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Outsiders 
have broken 
some the 
biggest 
stories; 
Hawaiian 
reporters 
worry about 
the fallout 
from 
reporting 
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Michael Joy. When that appeal failed arouse 
much public support, the police started playing 
hardball. letter the University Hawaii, 
SHOPO asked for the names, addresses, and 
phone numbers all students working the uni- 
versity newspaper, their grades, academic stand- 
ing, financial aid, salaries, source funding the 
newspaper, and any licenses that students must 
have work the paper. The university handed 
over only what was public record. 
hen, last March, 500 off-duty 
officers, most dressed their 
uniforms, crowded the court- 
room Judge John Lim 
show support for keeping their 
secrets. “It peaceful pres- 
ence,” Joy said the unprece- 
dented police gathering. “We’re not trying 
intimidate anyone.” Asking young reporters not 
worry about 500 policemen like asking them not 
think about elephants. Nevertheless, Judge Lim 
ruled that the names must released. While the 
police are appealing his decision, the names 
remain secret. 

While the local newspapers and stations 
eventually joined the students’ lawsuit and editori- 
alized against the police tactics, they didn’t take 
the secrecy issue their own. 

“There deep distrust dissent this com- 
munity,” says Jahan Byrne, the student instigator 
the SPJ battle for the police files. “Some say 
goes back the plantation days colonialism. 
Some say the Democratic party has lock 
political institutions the state. There are certain 
allowable places dissent. One them, luckily 
enough for us, the university.” 

Jeffrey Portnoy, the students’ lawyer, traces 
investigative timidity the high value put pri- 
vacy. “If comes down the right know ver- 
sus the privacy people, generally people would 
prefer that other people left alone. Look the 
Daniel Inouye thing,” adds, referring the 
media’s handling 1992 allegations sexual 
misconduct against the most powerful man the 
state: Senator Daniel Inouye. 

During the 1992 reelection campaign, Inouye’s 
weak Republican opponent revealed secretly taped 
charges from hairdresser that Inouye had forced 
her have sex with him seventeen years earlier. 
The media focus quickly shifted from Inouye’s 
alleged conduct the conduct his accuser and 
challenger, Republican Rick Reed. 

Even though the polls showed that percent 
the voters thought Inouye was guilty and per- 
cent weren’t sure, was Reed’s support that was 
cut half. Reed took the strange defensive tactic 
claiming was compelled reveal the inci- 
dent because was basically investigative 
reporter, having owned small newspaper Maui 


1977. But taking refuge among reporters did 
nothing improve his public image and only fur- 
thered the death the story and Inouye’s victory 
the polls. 

During the controversy, the respected newspa- 
per columnist A.A. Smyser, the afternoon Star- 
Bulletin, went far suggest that lawsuit 
filed effort stifle reporting about the extra- 
curricular sex lives politicians, although cau- 
tioned that the lawsuit should “probably not [be] 
against the media organizations.” 

For political science professor Neal Miiner, 
the University Hawaii, the lesson was clear: 
“When you are reporting extraordinarily 
powerful and influential political figure and there 
aren’t whole lot opposing forces the state, 
[the media] tend fall into pattern reporting 
certain way,” said 1992 interview with 
the Advertiser. “For example, one the places 
you get stories about individual from rivals 
adversaries, but there was nobody running 
against [Inouye] with whom the media felt com- 
fortable source.” 

The New York Times, pointed out later 
opinion piece the Star-Bulletin, had problem 
finding sources when reporter Jane Gross came 
Honolulu cover the Inouye story. Inouye’s 
response her piece was revealing. called her 
outsider, which is, Milner says, “the ultimate 
put-down Hawaii politics.” 

Outsiders have broken some the biggest stories 


and stirred some the biggest media controver- 


sies recent years. September 1991, The Wall 
Street Journal exposed state program that was fail- 
ing fulfill promises give land native 
Hawaiians. November 1992, Newsweek took 
apart the prison system. According former 
Advertiser political reporter Peter Rosegg, the local 
media reported some these stories “in bits and 
pieces,” but, concedes, Hawaii reporters think 
carefully about the fallout sensitive stories 
because “‘you are going live this rock forever.” 

Investigative reporter Jim Dooley, the 
Advertiser, disagrees. says has the easiest 
job the islands. Since the power elite 
small, says, all must break story 
follow one trail connections money. 
nearly always finds malfeasance scandal 
involving powerful figures. “That’s what happens 
when your friends and friends friends run 
everything,” says. 

effort evaluate how well the local media 
serve their public, the Honolulu Community 
Media Council 1991-1992 did analysis the 
state’s two major newspapers and the three major 
stations. Led the late journalist and author 
Fletcher Knebel, dozen retired mainland editors 
and producers were invited monitor the local 
media for week and make recommendations. 
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The newspaper editors found that, for the most 
part, “today’s papers are fair, relatively unbiased, 
reliable, moderate tone and sensitive the 
nuances acceptable behavior our multiracial 
island population.” the same time, however, the 
editors faulted Hawaii’s papers several areas, 
including: 

not enough national and foreign news; 

reluctance uncover cronyism, illegal acts, 
and corruption among the powerful; 

competition between the newspapers; 

poor coverage native Hawaiian issues. 

Since the report was issued, the Gannett com- 
pany, Arlington, Virginia, sold the Star- 
Bulletin Liberty Newspapers Limited 
Partnership, Merrifield, Virginia, and bought 
the Advertiser, but the criticisms remain largely 
valid today. 

While the newspapers make occasional nod 
events outside the islands, local Hawaiian televi- 
sion, clear, the rest the world does not exist. 

The council’s report leveled criticism the 
most influential anchor the market Joe 
Moore. “Maybe reading per finds diffi- 
cult,” said the report. Possibly attempt 
self-deprecation, Moore has tendency trip all 
over himself. Once, after reading story tax 
reform, told the audience was glad had 
the script could read over later try 
understand it. 

Ethical lapses were cited all the stations. 
KITV once allowed Mickey Mouse cartoon 
clown help with the weather report and promote 
new show Disneyland Los Angeles. KGMB 
anchor Bob Jones once solicited customers 
through newspaper for tour Southeast 
Asia, which would lead, return for free air- 
fare and travel expenses. Station KHON (anchor 
Moore’s base) let resort Kauai pick the 
$20,000 tab for moving its evening news program 
and broadcasting from the resort. 

Since anything else too far away care 
about, local news predominates Hawaii, adding 
the parochial feeling. Most sports coverage 
focuses high school competitions because there 
are few college teams and professional ones. 
Meanwhile, the search for the ever-interesting 
local angle forces reporters play stories that 
aren’t news. January for example, the front 
page the Advertiser was dominated story 
about theft some plants and trees from 
intermediate school garden. 

And sometimes this short view leaves out half 
the story. The biggest crime stories lately have 
been about child abuse among the military, which 
comprises percent the population the 
main island Oahu, where percent 
Hawaiians live. The alleged smothering death 
eighteen-month-old child her father 
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Harbor military housing was front-page news for 
months. But when report family abuse the 
military was released Washington, was print- 
deep inside the Advertiser and there was 
local follow-up. 

And sometimes global story almost disappears 
altogether. When Nelson Mandela won the presi- 
dency South Africa, the story was buried inside 
the Advertiser. When Indira Gandhi was assassi- 
nated, her death merited only note the front 
page that story could found inside. And, 
despite the fact that the movers and shakers 
Hawaii public life are largely Japanese-Americans 
and that the economy the islands dominated 
Japanese investment and tourism, reporter 
for any news organization stationed Japan. 


easy for Hawaii visitors and locals 
alike lulled into feeling that 
nothing matters beyond those breaking 
waves. The incessant blowing the 
trade winds and the heat the tropical 
sun invariably suck interest away from 
events Moscow and Washington. 
Even refugees from more aggressive media envi- 
ronments find themselves seduced the small- 
town feel. don’t need The New York Times 
Washington Post, which used always read,” 
admits Portnoy, East Coast transplant. 
don’t wonder much any more what going 
over there.” 

“There may little Polynesian paralysis 
here,” former Advertiser editorial editor John 
Griffin admits. But there also fear that while 
importing the more aggressive ways mainland 
newspapers may root out wrongdoing, may also 
disrupt the ecology Hawaiian social and civic 
life ways that cannot anticipated. 

There much protect. The downtown area 
Honolulu safe that thousands flock there 
every New Year’s Eve for non-alcoholic mega- 
block party right out Norman Rockwell, except 
for the flowering leis and swaying palms. The 
political discourse includes heated debate over 
preserving aloha. hard imagine any other 
American city serious civic discussion over 
whether people are being nice enough them- 
selves and strangers. They worry that “mainland” 
ideas will corrupt this local sensibility. 

One journalist tells the cautionary tale the 
fierce mongoose. The ferret-like creature was 
introduced into Oahu help control burgeoning 
rat population imported Western boats. 
seemed like good idea the time. But biologists 
failed note that rats are nocturnal and the mon- 
goose diurnal. Since the two creatures keep differ- 
ent hours, the mongoose decided lunch many 
Hawaii’s rare birds instead, sending many 
them onto the endangered species list. 


local 
television, 
the rest 
the world 
does not 
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first duty editor gauge the sen- 
timent his readers, and then tell them what they 
like believe His second duty see that 
nothing said the news items editorials 
which may discountenance any claims 
announcements made his advertisers, discredit 
their standing good faith, expose any weak- 
ness deception any business venture that 
may become valuable advertiser 

Thorstein Veblen, The Theory Business 

Enterprise, 1904. 


mid-July the Albany Times Union fea- 
tured these stories its Friday consumer 
page: SANDALS: SENSUOUS SHOES FOR 
SUMMER; PROPER JEANS CAN STYLE 
THE WORKPLACE; and BUTTONS: NEW 
ONES ARE MORE DURABLE. week later 
the consumer page ran: ‘NYPD BLUE’ COPS 
EMMY NOMINATIONS. 

Consumer journalism once meant something 
quite different the Times Union, largely because 
the exemplary reporting long-time staffer 
Irene Gardner Keeney. 1989, for example, she 
discovered that timing belts 1985 1987 model 
Subarus were breaking before the expected life 
the belts ran out. Subaru claimed they were 
item, therefore not covered the normal 
warranty. Nevertheless, Subaru told the Times 
Union had sent mass mailings car owners 
telling them would pay the full cost replacing 
the belts. Keeney reported that Albany-area resi- 
dents had never heard these so-called “secret 
warranties.” Many had paid for the repairs them- 
selves. After Keeney’s story hit, few local Subaru 
dealers said they would replace the timing belts 


before they broke consumers complained. Six 


Trudy Lieberman contributing editor CIR. She was 
consumer writer the Detroit Free Press from 1968- 
and now senior editor Consumer Reports. 
This article refiects her opinions, not those Consumer 
Reports. 


weeks later, Subaru announced would notify 
500,000 car owners that would replace the timing 
belts, whether not they had failed. This was old- 
fashioned consumer reporting with bite. 

Over WNYT, the NBC affiliate Albany, 
good consumer reporting once meant pieces that, 
for example, showed how Fay’s and Caldor, two 
large local retailers, were engaging bait and 
switch tactics offering goods for sale and then 
not having them available. Today the station has 
full-time consumer The closest thing 
regular consumer reporting occasional seg- 
ment called “Gadgets, Gimmicks, and Gizmos,” 
which tests various products camera see 
they live their claims. Some recent examples: 
banana peelers and rotaters for toothpaste tubes. 

Such the new world consumer journalism. 
What has happened Albany parallels what has 
happened scores other cities that once had 
lively competition among media outlets for con- 
sumer news. For the most part and for variety 
reasons, consumer reporting has fizzled out. The 
only consistently bright spot for hard-hitting pieces 
prime-time newsmagazines, which have used 
hidden cameras pick some classic examples 
consumer betrayal: unsafe products, overcharges 
and waste medical suppliers, and not-so-whole- 
some food. Here competition fierce the 
air first with hard-hitting stories about health, safe- 
ty, government waste, and marketplace fraud, 
which networks have found provoke viewer outrage 
and, not incidentally, promote good ratings. That 
kind tough stuff used standard fare daily 
papers, despite very basic internal conflict. 

“Publishers have never had much enthusiasm for 
consumer reporting,” says Edward Murray, 
past president the American Society Newspa- 
per Editors, who associate editor the Detroit 
Free Press nurtured consumer reporting the ear- 
1970s. “It’s always been head-on collision 
with advertisers. Advertisers want make the 
most optimistic claims for their products and that 
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The tradition that started 
with the muckrakers 
fizzling out all over 
with one surprising 
exception 


Trudy Lieberman 


cross purposes with honest consumer reporting. 
Both should service the buying public, but 
they both can’t be.” 

Nonetheless, reporters and publications have 
tried, and have established long tradition that 
goes back the first decade this century, when 
muckrakers unearthed scandalous conditions 
meat-packing plants and revealed the excesses 
the emerging corporate giants. the 1940s, con- 
sumer reporting told shoppers how get the most 
for their wartime dollars and pushed for price con- 
trols. the 1960s and 1970s, consumer reporting 
was energized active consumer movement 
that began 1962 with President Kennedy’s 
proclamation consumers’ four rights the right 
heard; the right informed; the right 
safety; and the right choose. The momentum 
slowed when, 1978, legislation create feder- 
consumer protection agency was defeated and 
never really picked steam again. 

The consumer movement rose with generally 
upbeat economy that made businesses less sensi- 
tive criticism and newspapers less nervous about 
revenues. Editors felt free publish lists from 
government agencies citing businesses that violat- 
particular laws and regulations. the 1970s The 
New York Times, for example, regularly published 
names restaurants that ran afoul health depart- 
ment inspectors. Papers Louisville, Dayton, and 
Wichita prodded local health departments make 
such reports public. 

During the same period, the Detroit Free Press 
editorialized against unfair practices consumer 
credit contracts and pushed for requirement that 
retailers sell safety glass for use hazardous loca- 
tions. The St. Petersburg Times, which Advertising 
Age called “damn gutsy” for testing claims for 
products advertised TV, refused $235,000 
revenue from local appliance dealer after publish- 
ing story that documented the store’s deceptive 
selling tactics. 

1970, Sales Management magazine noted that 
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there were least fifty full-time consumer 
reporters and some twenty-five newspaper action- 
line columns whose core business was solving con- 
sumer problems. The term consumer reporting had 
come mean regular hard-hitting pieces that 
uncovered and named names businesses that 
engaged fraudulent deceptive practices. 
Sometimes reporters critiqued regulatory agencies 
that were doing poor job protecting consumers. 
Sometimes they pushed for new laws correct 
marketplace abuse. The focus was always the 
individual consumer struggling against powerful 
economic forces, theme that often lacking 
today’s reportage. 


Who can use “news you can 


tension always existed between hard-hitting 
reporting and how-to pieces shopping advice, 
which, their best, also served the consumer but 
were less dramatic and more “servicey.” 1973 
essay for Media and Consumer, review that 
tracked the best consumer writing, called how-to 
stories the “bush league consumer journalism.” 

Today consumer journalism has regressed from 
the big league the bush league, part because 
the changing economics the media business 
well the antiregulatory sentiment Washington 
and state capitals. Very often consumer report- 
ing means coverage personal finance, safe top- 
that usually doesn’t pinch the holy trinity 
media advertisers car dealers, supermarkets, and 
real estate brokers. appears satisfy both the 
need consumers sort out the array financial 
choices the deregulated marketplace has thrust 
upon them well newspapers’ bottom lines. 
How choose mortgage; how choose sav- 
ings account; which mutual fund invest in; tips 
for diversifying your portfolio have become sta- 
ples the beat. The desire make people smarter 
about their finances also spawned new financial 
magazines such Sylvia Porter’s Personal 


reporting 
has always 
been 
head-on 
collision 
with 


you 


can 

may bea 
clever slogan, 
but its 
usefulness 
limited 


Finance Magazine (now defunct) and Dow Jones’s 
SmartMoney. Women’s magazines began con- 
sider money matters within their purview. News- 
magazines beefed their coverage. 

Much what called consumer reporting (rein- 
carnated personal finance coverage newspa- 
pers) has found home the business pages, 
place that almost guarantees that will not hard- 
hitting and confrontational. “We lot con- 
sumer-type stories,” says John Wilson, the business 
editor the Rockford, Illinois, Register Star, 
which means “information people need.” 
examples offers “how single people can buy 
home; how read annual report; how select 
financial adviser; more the tips type thing.” 

Tips mesh well with the “news you can use” 
school consumer writing. “People want some- 
thing they can take away,” says Deborah Fineblum 
Raub, the consumer columnist for the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. Some examples: “Com- 
pare, compare, compare. Take hard look your 
current bank’s fees and charges. Ask how these 
stack others.” “Look your credit card rate 
every year eighteen months. Check around for 
lower rates and annual fee, especially you car- 
balance.” 

you can use” may clever slogan but 
reality its usefulness limited. Take, for exam- 
ple, the advice offered “Strategies” section 
The Detroit News under the intriguing headline 
HOW MAKE YOUR PENSION SAFE. “Watch com- 
pany stock. Make sure your defined-contribution 
plan isn’t overloaded with your company’s stock,” 
advised, neglecting tell people how figure 
out was. The story also urged people “moni- 
tor rate return” what the plan earns its 
investments and gave brief explanation the 
mathematics involved. The News noted that 
that, readers would have obtain report, which 


they said was available from the Department 
Labor, without noting that the report often out 
date. 

“News you can use” also embraces lists all 
kinds. Some are useful. Many are not. list 
credit-card interest rates sounds like ideal tool 
for comparative shopping, giving consumers clue 
the banks with the lowest rates. But fact many 
banks reserve those rates for their most credit-wor- 
thy customers. Now paper sent reporter 
around lenders see how easy would get 
those low rates that would make the information 
far more helpful. 

The St. Petersburg Times, paper that did out- 
standing consumer reporting the old days and 
still does more than most today, recently ran lists 
featuring the cheapest hospitals pick you need 
treatment for stroke, heart attack, and Cesarean sec- 
tion. (The lists also gave some data mortality and 
complication rates the hospitals.) But what stroke 
heart attack victim position consult the 
list when the need arises? Furthermore, the story 
implied that the cost listed for the procedure each 
hospital was what patients actually paid. reality, 
they, more likely their insurance carrier man- 
aged-care company, pay whatever the hospital 
“charges,” number that may quite different. 
(“Cost” the hospital’s reported expenses for treat- 
ing the patient; “charges” are the amounts actually 
billed various payers. Hospitals are notorious for 
making their costs among those payers.) 

The Times also offered genuinely useful list 
comparative prices seventeen commonly 
prescribed drugs sold eight local pharmacies. 
Lists this variety are more problematic, howev- 
er. They can run into advertiser flak. Two days 
after the Times ran its drug chart, published 
“clarification” noting that local independent 
pharmacist whose prices appeared higher the 
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chart offered discounts older people, and 
allowed other pharmacists say price wasn’t 
everything. Last year the New York Post rana 
similar drug comparison chart, reporting the 
results New York City Department Con- 
sumer Affairs survey. few days later 
second story allowing local pharmacists chal- 
lenge the department’s findings. 
the same way, personal finance cover- 
age, bland and nonconfrontational 
most is, can get reporter into trou- 
ble. Consider what happened Mark 
Schwanhausser, personal finance 
reporter for the San Jose Mercury News, 
the latest long line reporters 
collide with local car dealers. 

Last May, Schwanhausser wrote straightfor- 
ward, consumer information story about buying 
car. didn’t name local dealers. didn’t accuse 
them fraud, misdeeds, misrepresentation. 
simply told his readers arm themselves with 
information before negotiating buy new car, 
and supplied few weapons. 

information piece, Schwanhauss- 
er’s was better than most. explained how dealer 
incentives and money holdbacks work and how 
shoppers can use the invoice help figure the 
actual cost the car. The story pictured actual 
invoice and decoded for buyers. Schwanhausser 
also rated five services that sell factory invoice 
information and offered his judgments about their 
usefulness, innovative twist that consumers 
could put immediate practical use. 

But telling consumers “use your knowledge 
like arsenal nuclear missiles that you hope 
never fire” was too much for local car dealers. 
Members the Santa Clara County Motor Car 
Dealers’ Association yanked their ads. The paper 
itself recently reported that local auto dealers can- 
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celed least million worth advertising. 

Publisher Jay Harris tried woo the car dealers 
back mea culpa letter, repudiating the article. 
“There were several ways which fell short,” 
Harris wrote. should have allowed dealers 
comment the economics auto retailing and 
tell what they were doing improve relations with 
customers, said. (As consumers really care 
about dealers’ problems.) Harris also noted that 
“the article may have left readers with the impres- 
sion that dealers stand pocket thousands dol- 
lars the sale each new car” and added, 
that not the case.” 

The Mercury News also published “commen- 
tary” top official from local dealership, 
which made the point that car dealers boost the 
local economy. also ran house listing ten 
reasons why readers should buy lease their next 
new car from factory-authorized dealer. the 
bottom the was this line: “The Mercury News 
proud its long-standing partnership with the 
Northern California new car dealers work 
together meet the area’s unparalleled transporta- 
tion needs.” 

The newsroom went ballistic, and Harris was 
forced hold meeting with the staff, which result- 
modification the ad. Car advertising 
drifting back, usually does, and Schwanhausser 
still writes personal finance stories. says, howev- 
er, “The chilling effect can very subtle. When you 
start guessing what people will react to, you can find 
all kinds reasons not write story.” 


What 


Not only has the content consumer stories 
changed, but the nature the beat very different. 
fact, isn’t even beat anymore most papers. 
Increasingly consumer stories are given general- 


standing consumer 
reporting, CNBC inves- 
tigated the hazards 
posed by rags soaked 
certain wood 
stain. piece 
showed that the rags, 
not properly dis- 
posed of, ignited 
less than five hours. 
They also documented 
house fire that had 
been started this way. 
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assignment reporters who cannot expected 
have the necessary expertise, contacts, authority, 
perseverance push for reform. 

General-assignment reporters are also less 
knowledgeable about complicated consumer issues 
like utility and insurance regulation, bank finance, 
and pensions. Even good how-to reporting, 
reporters need much more than passing knowl- 
edge the subject. Without reporters looking 
under rocks and cultivating sources, potential sto- 
ries are missed. 

“Consumer reporting becoming much more 
diffuse design and practice,” says one former 
consumer writer for large metropolitan daily who 
asked that his name not used. Spreading con- 
sumer stories around has the effect making them 
less visible and less likely attract the attention 
and the wrath advertisers and other powerful 
interests who pound the publisher’s door. 

Still, many editors maintain that spreading 
them throughout the paper, they are able pub- 
lish more consumer stories than ever before. “We 
consumer reporting without thinking about 
consumer reporting.” says Detroit News man- 
aging editor Christina Bradford. She points the 
Strategies section with its personal finance orien- 
tation, safety-related auto reporting (based large- 
government reports), and the scandal 
examples consumer writing. What about 
supermarkets, subject that the News covered 
with distinction the 1970s? can’t recall any 
stories,” she said. “There don’t appear any 
current supermarket issues.” The News did run 
story about the state attorney general’s survey 
scanner accuracy retail stores, but, Bradford 
admits, “We’ve never sent reporter our 
own survey.” 

Lou Mleczko, News reporter who covered the 
consumer beat there until the mid-seventies, sees 
other lapses. “There’s virtually coverage util- 
ities. Neither paper” the Free Press and the 
News publish under joint operating agreement 
“covers rate increases consumer services. The 
same thing for the insurance industry.” 

Occasionally good consumer reporting does sur- 
face print. The Fort Lauderdale Sun-Sentinel ran 
excellent series pointing out serious deficiencies 
HMOs South Florida. The St. Petersburg 


Times investigated medical brokers who sent sick 
people questionable treatment centers. 


Two stories tell 


weakness the new con- 
sumer reporting most evi- 
dent media treatment two 
key consumer issues item 
pricing supermarkets and 
long-term auto leasing, fast- 
growing way getting middle 
Americans into new cars and one with few ground 
rules protect them. 

Item pricing first surfaced consumer issue 
some twenty years ago when bar codes that could 
read scanners appeared products. Super- 
markets were supposed maintain shelf tags with 
prices for shoppers. From time time studies 
appeared showing that shelf tags were poorly main- 
tained and that scanners inaccurately rang over- 
charges estimated cost consumers more than 
billion year. And from time time the press has 
covered item pricing, but most often legislative 
story, whenever state and local jurisdictions tried 
pass laws requiring that prices stamped each 
product. sample stories from eleven metro- 
politan dailies, CJR found newspaper that con- 
ducted its own investigation see overcharges 
were honest mistakes systematic attempts 
deceive shoppers. found stories identifying 
which local supermarkets, any, were overcharg- 
ing failing maintain shelf tags stories that 
would have been naturals the old days. 

Clearly, the story still there. Money magazine, 
PrimeTime Live, Eye America, and CBS This 
Morning (all which are not dependent super- 
market advertising) have done more thorough 
recent investigations, sometimes going undercover 
and finding widespread overcharging. 

“If supermarkets are allowed withhold infor- 
mation, they can deceive the customer, and they 
will,” says Gerald Moore, spokesman for the 
New York Department Agriculture and Markets. 
late June, the department released report show- 
ing widespread violations the state’s law that 
requires the shelf tag show both the price the 
item and its unit price. date, none the New 
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York media have carried the story beyond the press 
release. 

Vehicle leasing another topic ripe for journal- 
istic exploration. Several newspapers tried make 
leasing into news-you-can-use piece, patterning 
their effort writing formula that seems 
the very model modern consumer story. The 
stories CJR examined from fifteen metropolitan 
dailies show the model hasn’t worked. 1993 
Chicago Tribune story told readers “check the 
contract make sure she understands every- 
thing that defined excessive offered 
definition “excessive wear” and advice 
about what consumers should they didn’t 
understand it. 1990 Los Angeles Times story 
offered this advice: “Don’t sign lease contract 
until you know car’s set price,” without specify- 
ing what set price the sticker price, the sales 


price? any case, the price the car never part 
the lease. Some leases, however, might include 
the capitalized cost, which the value the leasing 
company has placed the car. But capitalized 
costs, sum analogous the amount financed 
credit transaction, and important piece con- 
sumer information, were not mentioned the arti- 
cle. Los Angeles Times story published last 
March told people “dicker the lease rate,” 
amount also not specified the lease. How much 
better these stories would have been had reporters 
actually visited few dealers and tried negotiate 
lease, pointing out traps the process. But good 
leasing stories are hard do. Reporters need time 
digest all the nuances very complex topic. 
Expert sources are hard find. And there always 
fear that powerful car dealers and others who lease 
autos and who oppose constraints their business 


THE VERY MODEL MODERN CONSUMER STORY 


The decline consumer reporting newspapers parallels many ways the decline investigative 
reporting. Reporters under pressure produce lot stories fast say they have time these days 
out and dig the old-fashioned way. Instead many are bound the telephone, hoping get the gist 
and turn into type quickly possible. consumer writing least, this approach has spawned 
ubiquitous model that neither informs nor reforms. how works: 


Anecdote several graphs and quotes about victim victims. they express outrage much the 
better. 

Substitutes for actually finding out about the issue directly listening sales pitches, going shop- 
ping, otherwise witnessing the problem firsthand. 


“He said, she said” quotes for balance and objectivity competing parties interests always have 
their say matter how inane unbelievable their position may be. 

Substitutes for expertise. Rarely are these quotes given context meaning that allow readers 
judge the validity each side’s point. Reporters often don’t know enough about the subject place 
“balance” quotes perspective. 


Tips three four quick, short hits that purport tell readers all they need know about dealing 
with some life’s most complicated transactions. Distilling the essence issue and sending read- 
ers off find more information their own not necessarily helpful useful. 

Substitutes for analysis and explanation. 
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reluctant 


will strike back. 

The real story leasing that consumers have 
few legal protections against the pitfalls; stan- 
dardized definitions key financial terms; few 
mandatory disclosures that would let them evaluate 
and compare their financial obligations. The situa- 
tion much like the confusion credit practices 
that existed before Congress passed the Truth-in- 
Lending Act 1968, issue that was widely cov- 
ered the press the time. Leasing stories CJR 
looked ignored these larger issues, with the excep- 
tion The Buffalo News, which gave fuller expla- 
nation the lease process complete with helpful 
diagram that showed how calculate lease, and 
few other New York papers that finally discovered 
the topic toward the tail end five-year battle 
enact comprehensive consumer protection legisla- 
tion. New York the only state pass such law. 
Reporters don’t seem asking why. 


TV: Where the action 


hile consistent, hard- 
hitting consumer 
reporting wither- 
ing most dailies, 
blooming net- 
work television. The 
network morning 
shows have consumer segments. Newsmagazines 
have shown themselves willing invest time and 
money what can expensive form inves- 
tigative journalism. They have advanced consumer 
reporting from the basic explanatory stories Betty 
Furness pioneered NBC the 1970s the hid- 
den camera routines that expose wrongdoing and 
deception, much the same way newspaper 
reporters used investigate dubious practices 
the marketplace. They give reporting edge 
that now lacking print. 

CNBC piece, Fiery Finish,” used hidden 
camera test manufacturer’s claims that retailers 
were giving adequate warning about the sponta- 
neous combustibility rags that had been used 
apply certain type wood stain. Another, “Is 
Your Food Safe?,” produced Hours, fixed 
hidden camera worker meat-packing plant 
look for poor handling practices. 

Good consumer reporting, however, easier 


the networks. Many wrongdoers are not network 
advertisers. They are more likely advertisers 
local TV, where consumer reporting has leveled 
off. “It’s not dead, but it’s certainly not the glory 
days,” says Herb Weisbaum, consumer specialist 
with KIRO Seattle. “We are expected more 
with less,” Weisbaum says, stations cut back 
money, personnel, and support. Occasionally 
impressive local piece appears. Pittsburgh 
aired twenty-nine segments the sales deceptions 
perpetrated Metropolitan Life. Overall, though, 
local stations have hardly touched the biggest con- 
sumer issue the year health-care reform. 
news director from WFSB Hartford told the 
Radio and Television News Directors Foundation 
that his station didn’t cover the subject because 
was watching water drip from faucet.” 

exception this now-you-see-it-now-you- 
don’t pattern consumer reporting Arnold Diaz 
WCBS New York City and his clone Sun- 
shine WCIX, the CBS affiliate Miami. The 
Diaz “Shame You” genre features businesses 
that have repeatedly flouted the law have con- 
stantly ripped off consumers. Sinners land the 
“Hall Shame.” While many the sinners are 
small-time operators, Diaz says has gone after 
the big boys Ford Motor Company, Nynex, 
Chemical Bank. 

the extent that enforcement consumer laws 
the Diaz branch the family serves important 
watchdog function even gimmicky times. 
“He’s electronic cop without badge,” observes 
Mark Green, former New York City Consumer 
Affairs Commissioner and now the city’s Public 
Advocate. “In our society people with de-facto 
badges are on-air correspondents.” They are the 
real law-enforcers stepping where government 
reluctant go. 

Good consumer writing also requires under- 
standing the sales process, marketing strategies, 
and the products and services themselves. The pub- 
lic would better served consumer reporting 
all media returned its watchdog role: naming 
those engaging dubious practices, presenting 
new old problem way that enables people 
understand what happening, who responsible 
for it, and what they can about it. Such stories 
often need less “balance” and more guts. 
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PEO 


Richard Stolley 


future issues CJR will invite 
people who work with 
pictures photographers, 
editors, video-journalists 
talk about photojournalism. 
Here the founding editor 
People magazine has 
selected seven photographs 
that iliuminate the relat- 
sees between 
pictures and words. 
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hen Peo- 
launched 
1974, its 
mission 
was 
concen- 
trate personalities with 
new kind intimate reporting 
and new kind creative 
and created photography. 
The 100,000 pictures has 
run since then were chosen 
for their effectiveness 
getting into the hearts and 
under the skins both 
celebrities and ordinary folks 
caught extraordinary 
circumstances. 


came the job after 
nineteen years Life, 
where was trained trust 
pictures, which sounds 
simple, maybe even 
simplistic, but is, afraid, 
quality not often found 
among magazine editors 
today. mean trusting 
pictures tell stories, 
illuminate character, 
strengths and 


weaknesses, and 
these things and more 


CTURI 


People covered authors 
another breed news- 
making personalities. Not all 
them liked the idea. 
William Styron was one the 
most reluctant. The book 
wrote about his 
against depression was 
bestseller, and maybe he was 
just sick talking about it. 
John Loengard, who was 
assigned photograph him, 
specializes the extreme 
landscape the face.” 
has found that, para- 
doxically, moving tight 
seems relax the subject, 
least minimize self- 
conscious movements and 
gestures. Loengard did not 
discover this powerful eyes- 
closed portrait until 
inspected the contact sheets. 
The eyes-open pictures were 
vacant comparison. 


JOHN LOENGARD 
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themselves, unaided, with- 
out words. 

editor, tried create 
unique mix pictures and 
text, each laying claim the 
and 
understanding. Cover the 
pictures and read the words; 
ignore the words and simply 
study the pictures. Either 
way you will know some- 
thing about the subject you 
did not know before. 
Together they define that 
well-worn phrase “per- 
sonality journalism,” which 
alleged have 
invented. plead nolo 
contendere. 


Sex, drugs, and rock ‘n’ roll 
weren’t invented Studio 
54, but they reached 
spectacular summit the 
New York disco. was 
famous for two reasons: 
celebrities packed the place 
night after night, and co- 
owner Steve Rubell gleefully 
encouraged photographers 
document their antics. 
Consider this almost 
medieval tableau one New 
Year’s Eve photographer 
Robin Platzer, the Rembrandt 
the celeb scene. one 
amazing frame, she cap- 
tured, from left, Halston, 
Bianca Jagger, Andy Warhol, 
Liza Minelli and husband 
Jack Haley Jr. Rarely have 
seen such household 
names unbuttoned. Now- 
adays, stars like these hire 
press agents stiff the 
media and prevent this kind 
naked photograph. 


“Manipulation” photo- 
graphs one form another 
has always been with 
from Civil War photographers 
who dragged extra corpses 
into their frames heighten 
battlefield horror 
Eugene Smith, who artfully 
arranged candid pictures, 
Time magazine, which 
“enhanced” its cover portrait 
Simpson. Increasingly 
technology makes possible 
undetectable mischief 


with “doctored” photographs, 
but find this example 
fiddling with picture that 
imaginative, obvious, and 
benign. Photographer Mark 
Sennet, one rare breed 
who can take funny pictures, 
worked with cartoonist Matt 
Groening Groe- 
ning’s After 
careful planning, Sennet shot 
the artist sitting the back 
otherwise empty canoe, 
and animators drew the 
Simpson family. The ambient 
ducks were lucky accident 
the kind that seems 
happen skillful photog- 
raphers more often than 
less gifted ones. 


MARK SENNET 
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Jessica story 
almost too painful recall: 
the eighteen-month-old 
toddier fell down 
uncapped well and survived 
fifty-eight hours hellish 
darkness while rescuers 
450 all frantically drilled 
shaft through 
granite. Baby Jessica was 
pulled out battered and 
bloody while the nation 
watched the miracle with 
breath-held suspense. was 
great television, but 
frequently happens with 
widely covered news event, 
were left wondering what 
happened the child. year 
later photographer Joe 
McNally found her happy 
ordinary kid, squeezing the 
life out that cat.” strong, 
simple, still picture like this 
lingers the mind; says 
better than motion: Jessica 
survives. 


= 


America’s Bicentennial 
1976 threatened become 
national civics lesson 
suffocating seriousness. 
decided have some fun 
with it. asked variety 
celebrities portray colonial 
heroes and villains full 
eighteenth century regalia, 
and, somewhat our 
surprise, most agreed. Arthur 
Schatz photographed anchor 
John Thomas 
Jefferson the throes 
rewriting the Declaration 
Independence. tried 
make both the historical 
figures and the celebrities 
come alive different way. 
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All White House photo ops 
are not created equal. One 
kind the president signing 
bill the Rose Garden. 
Yawn. Another 
president saying final 
gocdbye his staff the 
East Room. This the full 
frame Harry 
memorable picture. For the 
magazine, cropped out the 
two figures the right 
daughter Tricia and her 
husband, Edward Cox 
concentrate the familiar 
Richard Nixon profile near 
collapse and his un- 
bearably stricken wife. 
other photograph that can 
think sums more 
dramatically the twenty-six- 
month Watergate ordeal that 
the nation, and this family, 
endured. 
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The AIDS tragedy became 
ongoing story People. 
were committed covering 
with depth and sympathy. One 
memorable was the 
life and death Ryan White, 
hemophiliac who got the virus 
from tainted transfusion. 
Photographer Taro Yamasaki 
was trusted friend Ryan 
and his mother Jeanne (at 
right), evidenced this 
photograph medical 
examination only few weeks 
before died. Ryan was quite 
self-conscious about his 
Painfully thin body, but 
encouraged Yamasaki stay 
and take pictures. wanted 
the world see what AIDS 
looked like. few months 
earlier, Ryan’s health had been 
strong. was high 
school, had couple 
girlfriends, and was driving 
around his hometown 
that Michael Jackson had 
given him. But then his cough 
got worse, and began losing 
weight. April Ryan 
slipped into coma and died. 
was 18. “Ryan loved and 
hated the attention,” Yamasaki 
remembers. “Mostly wanted 
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Experience 
Required 


the Battle for the Soul Journalism Education, the 
Ph.D.’s are Beating the Pros 
John Wicklein 


Print Journalism Tenure track position. Ph.D. 

required specific duties include teaching courses 

Print Journalism. Applicant must have minimum 

three years teaching experience the college level. 
placed The Chronicle Higher Educa- 
tion Southern University New Orleans. 


h.D. required, teaching experience 
required, but print journalism experi- 
ence required, teach students how 
cover city hall? Isn’t that unusual for 
journalism school? Not any more. 

Reviewing the help-wanted listings the Chroni- 
cle for the past academic year, found 106 ads for 
tenure-track professors teach basic newswriting 
and reporting courses. Ninety-four these, per- 
cent, specified either “Ph.D. required” (68) “Ph.D. 
preferred” (26). Only said experience journalism 
was required well. The rest neglected mention 
experience said merely that some might “help- 
ful.” Helpful? 

Here’s what several the schools were looking for: 

State University New York College Cort- 
land wanted Ph.D. teach newswriting and report- 
ing, and advise the student newspaper. news 
experience asked. 

Green State Ohio wanted Ph.D. with 
“potential for research” teach broadcast news 
courses. broadcast news experience asked. 

University California wanted 
Ph.D. teach basic and advanced reporting. 
reporting experience asked. 

What this pattern suggests that thousands stu- 


John Wicklein former reporter and editor for The New 
York Times and news executive public broadcasting. 
From 1984 1989 was director the Kiplinger Midca- 
reer program Public Affairs Reporting Ohio State. 
Recently served consultant the journalism pro- 
gram Jagiellonian University Cracow, Poland. 
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dents starting classes this fall will find themselves 
being taught writing, reporting, editing, and televi- 
sion news producing professors who have never 
worked professional newsroom. 

From dozens interviews universities across 
the country, found that this fast becoming the 
norm, not the exception. The trend driven two 
factors, one academic and one economic. First 
the desire administrators, envying the prestige 
the finest private universities, make their own 
universities look like great research institutions. 
common boast many big schools: have 
higher percentage Ph.D.’s our faculty than 
Harvard.”) Second the demand recent years 
for heavy budget cuts. Since administrators don’t 
think journalists contribute “real” research, they 
use budget cuts excuse wield the 
journalism schools. Practical programs, with their 
small classes and computer labs, cost lot; conven- 
tional academic programs not. 

Undergraduate journalism programs that have been 
phased out the process include those the Univer- 
sity Michigan and Oregon State. Iowa State the 
program was saved when the Des Moines Register 
and other news organizations rallied its support. 

The trend toward using Ph.D.’s with experi- 
ence teach the basics brings howls anguish 
from journalists-turned-educators, who say 
ignores some important facts: become good 
journalists who wiil satisfy the public’s need 
know, students must master such practical tech- 
niques how follow the paper and money trails 
and how dig information out reluctant sources 
and computer data banks. They have know how 
government really works, and how find out 
where the bodies are buried. Experienced journal- 
ists can teach them that; Ph.D.’s who have never 
worked the field cannot. 

Practice “counting how many times the word 


Are 
journalism 
students just 
pawns” 
the new 


woman mentioned 1890 newspapers” doesn’t 
qualify someone tell students how get rap 
sheet out desk sergeant, Mitchell Stephens, 
head the journalism department NYU, puts it. 
ormer reporters find absurd think 
several years spent doctoral can- 
didate doing research for disserta- 
tion more valuable the teaching 
journalists than ten years spent 
investigative reporter doing research for long- 
form articles. Yet school after school, experi- 
enced journalists are being frozen out favor 
theoreticians. think what’s happening dis- 
grace,” says Joan Konner, dean the Columbia 
Graduate School Journalism, which excep- 
tion the trend. “What they know about news- 
room 

Besides killing schools outright, university 
administrators have been collapsing them into 
“communication studies” programs. Whereas tra- 
ditional journalism department includes courses 
reporting public affairs, advanced television 
news production, media ethics, and First Amend- 
ment law, among others, communication depart- 
ment offers courses such (from the University 
Arizona catalog) Nonverbal Communication, Top- 
ics Rhetorical Theory and Criticism, and Com- 
munication Research Methods. That last the 
course that trains doctoral candidates apply 
quantitative research formulas numbers amassed 
from survey questionnaires. Since department 
heads try let professors teach what they want 
teach, hiring more Ph.D.’s inevitably leads theo- 
courses replacing practical courses. Most non- 
journalist Ph.D.’s resent having teach basic jour- 
nalism just doesn’t interest them. 

According Ben Bagdikian, former dean the 
Graduate School Journalism Berkeley, the 
main aim communication theory faculties 
produce teachers communication theory, while 
journalism faculties “are designed produce 
promising journalism practitioners.” Letting theo- 
reticians take control the curriculum, says, 
usually produces poor journalists. 

But that’s what happening Ohio State, for 
example. The administration ending the indepen- 
dence its School Journalism, which had first- 
rate reputation the reporting public affairs, cut- 
ting its faculty sharply and merging with the com- 
munication department. What’s left the old repu- 
tation the Kiplinger Midcareer Program Public 
Affairs Reporting. James Neff, former Cleveland 
Plain Dealer investigative reporter who has just 
been hired its director, will apparently the sole 
professional appointment for the foreseeable future. 
The dean the college whom the school reports 
has informed the faculty that journalism “is not cen- 


tral the mission” the college. 

John Clarke, Ohio State professor emeritus 
and longtime director the Dow-Jones summer 
internship program, sent little note president 
Gordon Gee about the merger: “My Ohio State stu- 
dents wanted above all learn how journal- 
ists,” wrote. “Their tax-paying parents sent them 
Ohio State expecting them become excellent 
reporters and broadcasters, not tolerated 
pawns professors who are mostly occupied with 
tiddly-wink academic games.” The university 
expects complete the consolidation 1995. 

Other journalism programs, including those 
the University Southern California and San 
Diego State, are also being placed under general 
communication studies jurisdictions. The word 
passed this year the journalism department the 
University Arizona, according its head, Jim 
Patten, “consolidate die.” 

The drive for more generalized communication 
education for journalists has staunch defenders. 
One them Dr. Ellen Wartella, dean the 
College Communication the University 
Texas Austin, where about 1,000 students are 
enrolled journalism. think the trend 
healthy,” she says. “Narrowly defined professional 
education not what education about.” Wartel- 
la, whose field mass communication, wants 
hire Ph.D.’s scholars who want research- 
based creative work. “We are under constant 
pressure from undergraduates have real journal- 
ists here who can teach them writing and report- 
ing,” she says. “Well, need teach them 
those things, but need teach them other 
things well the wider concerns communi- 
cation.” For one thing, she says, communicate 
well, students have know the theory how 
humans communicate. 

Moreover, Wartella says, research universi- 
ty, it’s not enough just teach; the faculty 
expected contribute scholarly work. they 
don’t, she says, schools will find their programs 
danger being closed down. 

“The tide has turned the academic side,” says 
Dr. Maxwell McCombs, noted communication 
researcher the Texas faculty. old profession- 
model gravely wounded, not dead. see lot 
programs disappearing within the next ten years.” 

Rusty Todd, the new head the college’s jour- 
nalism department, calls himself switch-hitter 
journalist with long experience (The Street 
Journal) who paused get Ph.D. (Stanford). 
damn shame that real professionals have 
place today journalism schools,” says. 
thinks schools should try hire pros who also 
have Ph.D.’s, though such switch-hitters are hard 
find. But adds, “You have play the hand 
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you are dealt you can’t change all the academic 
administrators the world.” 

One administration that did change academic 
minds the Graduate School Journalism 
Berkeley holdout for the news-professional 
model. Last year, survived university review 
that concluded was academically successful 
small school ninety-three students and fourteen 
full-time faculty worth “special protection.” 

the school’s North Gate Hall, student tells 
she chose Berkeley because the professional 
esprit corps among students and faculty. stu- 
dent who plans into television news says, 
came here because have teachers who have 
done it, and are still doing it. It’s invaluable have 
someone who knows what happening.” 

Susan Rasky, who joined the faculty 1991 
after six years the Washington bureau The 
New York Times, says, should the flavoring 
teach them how translate the information 
they’ve learned from political science professors 
into 800 words.” Tom Goldstein, the dean, says the 
school training students “for judgment and val- 
ues, well terrific reporters and writers.” 

Faculty research for publication expected, but 
solidly reported articles such “serious” publica- 
tions The Atlantic Monthly journalism 
reviews, for that matter are quite acceptable. 

Across the continent Columbia’s Graduate 
School Journalism, changes are progress. 
Columbia bigger than Berkeley currently 
full-time faculty and 180 students. 

The country’s most prestigious school, Colum- 
bia has been under pressure add scholarly 
research component its heavily professional 
nine-month master’s program. But according 
Dean Konner, the central administration continues 
support its policy hiring practitioners who 
have done high-quality journalism. Nevertheless, 
the school has engaged Dr. James Carey, 
respected communication scholar from the Univer- 
sity Illinois, develop doctoral program. 
Konner thinks this should different kind 
degree,” stressing research improve journalism. 
Carey, whose career has been spent academia, 
says the faculty wanted avoid duplicating the 
kind doctoral programs typical other schools 
journalism. “Those programs, almost inevitably, 
diminished journalism practice and failed 
support the most ennobling traditions the craft,” 
wrote proposal approved the faculty last 
December. “It now time build doctoral-level 
studies that reflect the importance journalism 
social practice and form popular 
edge and understanding.” 

Setting Ph.D. program would never have 
crossed the minds the New York Times editors 
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and reporters who, adjuncts, shaped the school’s 
persona when was student there after World 
War II. Their aim was train professional journal- 
ists conditions close the Times’s newsroom 
they could make them. With the coming tele- 
vision news and the newer electronic means dis- 
tributing information, Columbia and number 
other schools realize that they must educate stu- 
dents good journalism using whatever tech- 
nology they encounter the years ahead. But, 
Konner says, the principles reporting will the 
same, and the core will remain intact. “Colum- 
bia,” she says, “will continue strong voice 
for professional education.” 

galls journalist-educators hear academics 
sneer their units “trade schools” interested 
only teaching the techniques. Far from focusing 
all attention the “craft” aspects, says Reese 
Cleghorn, dean Maryland’s College Journal- 
ism, most journalism programs have more rigor- 
ously focused liberal arts requirements than many 
liberal arts colleges. Students all accredited 
undergraduate programs, points out, are 
required take three-quarters their course work 
other departments the university: political sci- 
ence, history, economics, English, and the like. 

Journalist-educators also think it’s arrogant for 
academics say that only Ph.D.’s are qualified 
university research. And they say great deal 
research done Ph.D.’s irrelevant produced 
only pile scholarly credits bean-counted 
tenure committees. They point articles such 
this, from recent issue Journalism Quarter- 
ly: “The Effectiveness Random, Consecutive 
Day and Constructed Week Sampling Newspa- 
per Content Analysis.” this, from among papers 
presented the 1993 annual meeting the Asso- 
ciation for Education Journalism and Mass 
Communication: Use Mentor- 
ing for Success Broadcast Academe.” 

Worst all, says Melvin Mencher, retired from 
Columbia, academics busying themselves produc- 
ing dissertations esoteric topics just don’t have 
the fire the belly inspire beginning reporters 
out and improve the human condition. 

Dr. Everette Dennis, currently executive 
director the Freedom Forum Media Studies Cer- 
ter New York, has been credited with starting the 
current push for more research the early eighties, 
while was dean the journalism school the 
University Oregon. identifies Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Stanford, and 
Trinity College San Antonio among communi- 
cation programs with strong interest research. 
While would not exclude the hiring journal- 
ists, thinks that once they join academia they 
should get Ph.D.’s. deplores the 


Training 
students 
“for 
judgment 
and values, 
well 

terrific 
reporters 
and 
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fascism” academia that rejects 
publication not based quantitative research. 
the other hand, faults reporters who come the 
academy thinking that their sole mission teach 
the craft, ignoring the value research for publica- 
tion. Dennis’s view, teachers who have pro- 
duced research communication and systemat- 
journalistic research can serve the purpose quite 
well can provide better, more rounded educa- 
tion for journalists than those who haven’t. 

time when society depends for its values 
much the media the traditional pillars 
family, church, and school,” has written, “we 
ought care” much about how journalists are 
educated about how public school teach- 
ers and police officers are educated. 

urprisingly, few news executives have 
jumped save education jour- 
nalists journalists. notable 
exception John Seigenthaler, for- 
mer publisher the Nashville Ten- 
nessean and current chairman the Freedom 
Forum First Amendment Center. See box.) This 
despite surveys, including recent one Ohio 
State, that show least percent all new hires 
newspapers come from journalism schools. 
“I’m puzzled the lack support within the 
industry,” says Bagdikian. For their own self-inter- 


est, says, editors should concerned about the 
education these beginners. They want reporters 
who can write interesting, informed, and credible 
news stories. That’s something journalism schools 
can train them do, and it’s something most edi- 
tors have neither the time nor the inclination do. 

Bagdikian thinks those who the hiring ought 
pay more attention which the 400 programs 
provide good training. addition Berkeley and 
Columbia, the programs Northwestern, Indiana, 
NYU, San Francisco State, Montana, and Kent 
State Ohio are among those where editors can 
look find reporters who can hit the ground run- 
ning. Gene Roberts, the longtime executive editor 
The Philadelphia Inquirer and now managing 
editor The New York Times, who leave 
professor journalism Maryland, thinks editors 
are beginning just that. “Schools that empha- 
size communication theory courses over profes- 
sional courses,” says, “are already being cut out 
hiring, and think that process will escalate.” 

Trouble is, says Melvin Mencher, editors con- 
tinue stand and watch journalism programs 
are wiped out, they won’t have many professional- 
trained reporters hire. 

worried about that,” says. “If journalism 
students aren’t trained report, how are communi- 
ties know and understand what going 


Word from Old Pro 


this Tenth Annual Leadership Institute 
for Journalism and Mass Communications Educa- 
tion, John Seigenthaler, chairman the Freedom 
Forum First Amendment Center Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, former publisher The Nashville Ten- 
nessean, /ongtime leader the American Society 
Newspaper Editors and former chairman its 
Education for Journalism Committee, told the edu- 
cators was concerned about some trends their 
field. Here are some his observations: 


There are other editors like me, who consider 
themselves friends journalism education. Like 
me, they have spent many hours over many years 
meetings, workshops, seminars, discussions, 
debates, dialogues and late-night drinks with jour- 
nalism educators. They have worked structure 
academic programs and projects enhance what 
those editors considered the quality education. 

From our point view, those programs and pro- 
jects had but one purpose: shape the journalism 
school produce better candidates for jobs 


our newsrooms. 
e 


For long time came think “journalism/ 
mass communications” describing academic 
programs primarily committed the training 
journalists for our industry. 

some instances, that remains the case. 


likely become less the case time passes. 
e 

That new world, judgment, does not serve 
the editors’ enlightened self-interest. focuses the 
primary interest the academic toward research 
and publishing and away from the education 
young journalists. 

News executives and would include both 
electronic and print media will find that the 
ever-broader definition communications educa- 
tion offers little assurance that there will not 
further diminution interest educating gradu- 
ates for careers the industry. 

te 

There reason for anyone journalism 
become enemy the ever-evolving communi- 
cations academy alliance. 

And there are many who will consider them- 
selves friends smaller alliance educators 
whose vision will serve constituency tradition- 
media transition. 

Each alliance would could interact and 
well might continue share membership profes- 
sional organizations. But the mission each alliance 
would clearly delineated and clearly understood 
students, the industry, and society. 
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DISASTER 


CHRISTOPHER HANSON 


Washington, D.C. fascinating city 
for journalist. times, however, one 
can reach the saturation point pos- 
turing pols, events staged solely for 
cameras, and the other sundry forms 
pseudo-reality prevalent here. When 
one feeling sated this way, 
time for vacation. late July was 
ready for one. Instead, got more 
bracing opportunity: fly Goma, 
Zaire, cover raging cholera epi- 
demic among Rwandan exiles. 

Washington, big occupational 
hazard hype: p.r. types are busy 
beguiling you into reporting the phony 
were authentic. But the refugee 
zone, discovered, occupational haz- 
ard was inadvertent understatement: 
things were real, intense, terrifying, 
and perverse, and the extremes were 
hard, not impossible, convey fully 
through conventional news formulas. 

second hazard was Zairian offi- 
cialdom. 

“We need more doctors, nurses, and 
relief workers, not more journalists,” 
Zairian immigration man, the border 
with Uganda, told group us. The 
quaver his voice seemed suggest 
deeply felt aversion pack journalism. 
length, $20 bill slipped him 
fellow traveler seemed change his 
perspective. And, two dozen other mis- 
steps and farcical delays and $130 
visa shakedown later, had reached 
Goma, frayed and unshaven. 

then, the tone the journey had 
shifted from Scoop-like absurdity 
something much darker. The last hour 
the drive Goma had taken 
through the very worst parts the 


Christopher Hanson Washington corre- 


spondent for the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
and contributing editor 
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refugee cholera region. First came 
few bodies the side the road, 
some wrapped straw mats biankets, 
others exposed and bloated. Then more 
bodies, and more, and more: impossible 
count but maybe 2,000 all. 

One point has not been stressed 
enough the role mass communica- 
tions creating this disaster. The large 
scale massacres Tutsis Hutu hard- 
liners (which began April, after the 
death Rwanda’s president myste- 
rious plane crash), had been incited 
part Radio Mille Collines, organ 
the hardliners, according U.N. offi- 
cials. Later, when Tutsi rebels were 
the brink victory, the government used 
Radio Mille Collines cail upon Hutus 
flee Zaire, reckless idea consider- 
ing that the cross-border area, with 


One sign 
that the end 
near when 
big names from 


the West 
begin arriving 


supply clean water, was breeding 
ground for cholera. Well over one mil- 
lion Hutus heeded the radio reports and 
were soon dying droves. Radio Mille 
Collines: news with impact. 

Goma, news teams were camped 
tents around French military compound. 
Pack journalism was full swing. Some 
reporters broke news. But many us, 
perhaps because were overwhelmed 
what were seeing, fell back the 
formulas disaster reporting. did 
variations the same stories day 
the life relief worker, orphans find 
saviors, etc. and then were replaced 
new reporters who rediscovered these 
yarns and spun them again. 

One had hope that the pieces were 
keeping the public interested and doing 
some good encouraging charity contri- 
butions, despite being rather pale reflec- 
tions the surreal horrors the field. 
And surreal they were. Along that road 
north Goma, children laughed and 
played within few yards rotting 
corpses. Families tried hawk fruits 
spread out roadside blankets close 
beside other bodies. Cooking fires 


pocked the landscape and their smoke 
darkened the sun. one forest clearing, 
hundreds bodies awaited burial. was 
like stepping into Hieronymous Bosch’s 
painting “Last Judgment,” with its dark- 
ness and fire and tormented figures. 
Even the most vivid pictures were 
really unable put this scene across. 

times, one could not help but feel 
exploitative. 

There was father, perhaps thirty- 
five, who stood the roadside clutch- 
ing his son, who looked about thirteen. 
The boy had slumped the ground and 
appeared very close death. The 
father could not accept this. lifted 
the boy’s head with both hands, but 
slumped back his chest. manip- 
ulated the boy’s arms, but they dropped 
limply. tried make the boy walk, 
but the legs kept collapsing. watched 
part this scene through the view- 
finder camera. What remember, 
above all, are the father’s eyes 
stared directly back me. They were 
wide, yellowish, and seemed almost 
glow with hatred. felt like scav- 
enger. That observation is, course, 
yet another cliché disaster reporting. 
But the emotion the moment, the 
sense shame, was not stale all. 

Even the most dramatic third world 
stories tend run their course rather 
quickly. One sign that the end near 
when big names from the West begin 
arriving use the agony scene 
backdrop for messages concern. 
These visitors bring with them the pseu- 
do-reality that reporters from places like 
Washington may have sought escape. 

was that Tipper Gore visited 
Goma early August, toured refugee 
camp, gave water sick refugee, 
helped lift Rwandan onto stretcher, 
cameras clicked. (TIPPER GORE HELPS 
DOCTORS REFUGEE CAMPS, the A.P. 
headline put it.) And was that the 
Rev. Sharpton, human rights activist 
qua New York Senate candidate, arrived 
declare the United States was not 
doing enough. should where the 
danger is. don’t need secluded 
involvement out there,” told NPR.) 

was sitting the press compound 
one day when reporter from New 
York informed that Sharpton’s 
arrival was imminent. the moment, 
was wondering were time 


home. Now knew was. 
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BOOKS 


OLLOWING 
THEBOYS 


RAYMOND SCHROTH 


Sir Geoffrey Cox, the New Zealand 
journalist who covered the fall 
France for the London Daily Express 
before donning uniform himself, told 
recently that Eric Sevareid, his life- 
long friend, was never happier than 
was during World War II. had run 
into Sevareid again Rome 


REPORTING THE WAR: 
THE JOURNALISTIC COVERAGE 
WORLD WAR 
FREDERICK VOSS 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION PRESS FOR THE 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
218 PP. $39.95 PAPER 


1944, right after Sevareid had survived 
Anzio and was fighting the jitters over 
going the invasion southern 
France. The waste and bungling the 
Italian campaign had filled him with 
anger and disgust and the stench 
corpses was still strong his nostrils; 
but was the height his powers, 
challenged use every wit had, and 
would not have been anywhere else 
the world. 

The extensive journalistic coverage 
the D-Day the critical 
reception recent books World War 
have given new insights how 
inadequately understand history 
slog through it. CBS war correspon- 
dent Larry LeSueur gave account 
the D-Day landing last June 


Raymond Schroth, SJ, journalism 
professor Loyola University New 
Orleans. His biography Eric Sevareid 
will appear this spring. 
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Things Considered that was surely more 
harrowing with its truckloads 
corpses with all the boots sticking out 
the back than anything was will- 
ing broadcast that day. And have 
heard stories veterans who only now, 
they near the death they escaped fifty 
years ago, are coming terms with 
what they saw, heard, and felt. 

Yet cherish the contemporary war 
accounts newspaper stories, record- 
ings, photographs, drawings, and paint- 
ings for their immediacy, their unvar- 
nished, unreflective sense presence; 
and often they rise the level literature 
art because they spring from artists, 
like the thirty-two-year-old Sevareid, 
stimulated the height their genius. 

With this mind, the recent exhibi- 
tion the National Portrait Gallery, 
with the broad title, “Reporting the 
War: The Journalistic Coverage 
World War II,” and the book based 
that exhibition provide opportunity 
consider war journalism twice: the 
stories and picures themselves, and later 
the perspective what have 
learned with half century between 
the battles and bombings and our con- 
temporary moral sense. 

Alan Fern, the gallery director, states 
the foreword that the American pub- 
lic’s ability “follow every step the 
growing world conflict” contributed 
“sense national purpose” and that his 
colleague Frederick Voss has select- 
“reporters and commentators tell 
fascinating story.” 

Would that had. 

For the most part, the exhibition and 
the book are disappointingly thin stuff. 
True, gallery visitor gets view 
Edward Murrow’s microphone, 
Margaret Bourke-White’s aerial cam- 
era, and Ernie Pyle’s foxhole shovel 
close under glass, well Peggy Hull 
Deuell’s hat, sort oversized khaki 
beret emblazoned with military insignia. 
wall speaker emits Murrow’s famous 
for Dog” (his plane) account one 
his many bombing raids over Berlin, 
with the small incendiaries going down 
“like fistful white rice thrown 
piece black velvet”; and couple 
monitors play short videos which 
constantly chuckling Bill Mauldin and 
other correspondents some, like John 
Hersey and William Shirer, recently 


deceased discuss their work. 

The book’s ten essays tell the stories, 
usually focusing one incident, 
thirty-two men and women, some more 
significant than others: NBC’s Robert 
St. John, even though little too 
old,” chases stories all over Europe 
1941; Margaret Bourke-White gets 
Stalin half-smile dropping her 
flashbulbs the floor; photographer 
Gene Smith, standing get picture 
Okinawa, takes hit. The Murrow- 
Shirer oft-told, but still good, story 
the 1938 CBS Anschluss news round-up 
told again. 

But the exhibit/book cries out for 
theme, perspective, some principle 
unity other than that these featured thir- 
ty-two were some way connected 
with the coverage World War II. 
Indeed, it’s the principle selection 
that makes any selection important 
the thirty-two best writers? bravest? 
most controversial? 

But have essays Admiral 
Ernest King and General Douglas 
MacArthur because they hindered and 
manipulated the press, and Byron Price 
the Office Censorship and Elmer 
Davis the Office War Information 
because they controlled the flow 
news. The matronly Peggy Hull was, 
World War the first woman corre- 
spondent, but even her biographers con- 
cede that her World War contribution 
was minor. George Schuyler, chief 
editorial writer for the African- 
American weekly, the Pittsburgh 
Courier, did not cover the war; used 
his militant paper promote move- 
ment called “Double defeat 
Hitler, but none that “bushwah” 
about democracy blacks don’t come 
out this with equal rights. One senses 
the diversity rule work. Nor did 
comic strip artist Milton Caniff cover 
the war, yet morale-boosting “Terry and 
the Pirates” rates three pages and 
museum wall. 

There are good stories here, but better 
told without clichés like mind-bog- 
gling atomic explosions (twice), the plot 
worked like charm, seasoned journal- 
ist, intrepid reporter, and force 
reckoned with and double negatives 
like “That not say that his columns 
did not occasion draw tears.” 

And told with more precision. Voss 
has MacArthur wading ashore Luzon 
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CLASSIFIED 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY CAIRO 
Department Journalism and Mass Communication 
invites applications for two possible positions starting 
the 1995-96 academic year. Position One for print 
journalism, mainly teach, English, courses 
writing, reporting, and editing, well advise the 
student newspaper. Extensive print journalism experi- 
ence and M.A. required. Intemational experience and 
Ph.D. preferred. Position Two for print and broad- 
cast involving the teaching skill courses 
both, well academic courses such intema- 
tional communication. Extensive intemational jour- 
nalism experience and M.A. required. Middle East 
experience print and broadcast and 
Ph.D. preferred. Two-year appointments (renewable) 
begin September 1995. Rank, salary according 
qualifications and experience. For expatriates, hous- 
ing, roundtrip air travel, plus schooling for two chil- 
dren included. Write with curriculum vitae to: Dean 
Farouk Hitami, The American University Cairo, 
866 United Nations Plaza, Suite 517, New York, New 
York 10017, preferably before November 15, 1994. 


JOURNALISM FACULTY, SCHOOL COM- 
MUNICATIONS, PENN STATE: Applications are 
invited for two tenure-track positions print broad- 
cast joumalism beginning August 1995. Consideration 
will given appointing one candidate tenured 
full professor, qualified. Requires ability teach 
basic and advanced professional and theory courses 
and produce scholarship worthy national and inter- 
national reputation. Eligible candidates must have 
graduate degree and strong professional experience. 
The School offers five undergraduate programs: 
Advertising, Broadcast/Cable, Film and Video, 
Joumalism, and Media Studies. offers master’s 
degrees Media Studies and Telecommunications 
Studies and participates intercollege Ph.D. pro- 
gram. Total enrollment 1,800, whom approxi- 
mately percent are from underrepresented groups. 
There are more than full-time equivalent faculty 
engaged scholarly and professional pursuits which 
bring significant diversity all School programs. 
Applicants must include letter indicating their inter- 
ests along with their curriculum vita and the names, 
addresses and phone numbers three five refer- 
ences to: CHAIR, JOURNALISM SEARCH COMMITTEE, 
SCHOOL COMMUNICATIONS, PENN STATE 
VERSITY, 201 CARNEGIE BUILDING, BOX CJR, UNF 
VERSITY PARK, 16802. Screening applications 
will begin September 30, 1994, but will continue until 
the position has been filled. Penn State places high 
priority the creation environment supportive 
the promotion women, minorities, and persons 
with disabilities. are committed aggressive 
program affirmative action. AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION/EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. WOMEN 
AND MINORITIES ENCOURAGED TO APPLY. 


SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED, all types. Subsidy pub- 
lisher with 70-year tradition. 1-800-695-9599, 


FREE DATABASE 
Time Charges. Access (410) 363-0834 modem 
for information health care reform, business issues, 
Congress, federal policies. For assistance, call 
ON-LINE, (202) 347-8918. 


THE LINDSTROM LITERARY GROUP seek- 
ing adult trade non-fiction and fiction manuscripts. 
Please query with SASE to: 871 Greenbrier Street, 
Arlington, 22205. 


PERSONALS 


Graduates and faculty the Ivies, Seven Sisters, 
MIT, Northwestem, University Chicago, Stanford, 
Duke, Berkeley. Date alumni and academics. 
The Right Stuff 800-988-5288. 


1945 with Life’s lucky Carl Mydans 
waiting the beach get the famous 
photo. But the island was Leyte and the 
year was 1944. MacArthur landed 
Leyte’s Red Beach October 20, wad- 
ing because his craft hit sand bar; and 
liked the photo-opportunity much 
repeated the wade White Beach the 
next day for the whole press corps. Voss 
passes chance discuss more 
depth the two flag raisings Mount 
Suribachi Iwo Jima. Joe Rosenthal’s 
famous photo was not staged, but was 
pseudo-event, that earlier patrol, 
some risk, 10:30 that morning, had 
raised the first American flag Japanese 
soil; but, Karal Ann Marling and John 
Wetenhall explain Jima: 
Monuments, Memories, the 
American Hero, the Marines public rela- 
tions machine wanted bigger flag. 
Secretary the Navy James Forrestal 
himself was personally witnessing the 
assault and ready impressed. The 
public relations apparatus quickly made 
the original flag raising and its photos 
non-event, and Rosenthal’s scene became 
the basis for another American myth 
complete with John Wayne movie, 
bond drive, and heroic sculpture 
Arlington, Virginia. 

Most disappointing the final chap- 
ter The New York Times’s William 
Laurence and The New Yorker’s John 
Hersey, and their two accounts what 
America did Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Voss lauds Laurence’s 
inside-story coverage the develop- 
ment the Manhattan Project, but 
barely alludes his September 1945, 
eyewitness description the Nagasaki 
bombing, reprinted The Treasury 
Great Reporting. Read today indeed 
remarkable for its moral obtuseness. 
Perhaps more than any journalist alive, 
Laurence should have known, particu- 
larly after August what this weapon 
could human beings. Yet his “gad- 
get” thing beauty behold,” 
and the explosion luxuriant flower- 
ing, creamy foam, thousand Old 
Faithful geysers. one feel any 
pity compassion for the poor devils 
about die?” Laurence asks his read- 
ers, and answers for them: “Not when 
one thinks Pearl Harbor and the 
Death March Bataan.” 

Philosophers agree that compassion 


captured enemy soldier sketched 
field artist Bernard Perlin the German- 
occupied Greek island Samos, 1944 


the most fundamental evidence 


humanity. read Hersey’s Hiroshima 
thirty years ago, but can still remember 
the man whose eyeballs melted when 
saw the blast. Hersey’s great journalis- 
tic accomplishment was that too late 
enabled his readers see their 
enemies human. 

Reporting the War’s distinctive gift 
republishing the work five combat 
artists. Here medium apparently 
pushed aside the immediacy satel- 
lite reports and the demise the 
large format magazines like Life, Look, 
and Colliers, which could spread their 
color and drama out and allow the eye 
linger and the mind absorb. 
course the artist does what the standard 
reporter seldom allowed: feels, 
interprets, suffers with every brush 
stroke. Bernard Perlin recalls his abort- 
commando raid into Greece and 
escape with wounded comrade 
haunting, surreal panels. And Tom 
Lea’s gruesome oil painting the 
bewildered G.I. staggering through the 
smoke battle Peleliu, his entire 
left side from eye finger tips gory 
mess shredded flesh, honors both the 
boy about die and the reporter with 
the integrity draw him. there 
audience today for this art and cer- 
tainly Bosnia and Rwanda offer the 
material are all poorer for its loss. 

Indeed, these artists glimpse the 
theme half-buried the anecdotes and 
prose: the human spirit’s struggle 
preserve itself against war’s inevitable 
dual power both ennoble and debase. 
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RDS 
THE JUNGLE 


PIERS BRENDON 


Nicholas Coleridge obtained interviews 
with some two dozen the gaudiest 
and most elusive beasts the global 
newspaper jungle. His resulting book 
about Arthur Ochs Sulzberger Jr., 
Katharine Graham, Otis Chandler, 
Rupert Murdoch, Robert Maxwell, 
Conrad Black, and their ilk read- 
able, and profound, hot gossip 
column. 

The anecdotes are piquant, especially 
those that reveal journalists’ eagerness 


please their bosses. Fearing that Lord 


Rothermere might regard series 
articles massage insult his 
Korean girlfriend, the so-called “hand 
masseuse” Maiko Lee, hirelings his 
Daily Mail solemnly changed the words 
“massage” “pressure” and “hand” 
“digits” throughout. Failing obtain 


PAPER TIGERS: 
THE LATEST, GREATEST 
NEWSPAPER TYCOONS 

COLERIDGE 

BIRCH LANE PRESS 

592 PP. $24.95 


picture the lunar surface during the 
American moon landing, the terrified 
editor the Nairobi Daily Nation print- 
biscuit and marked show the route 
the astronauts’ moon-walk. 
“Marvelous,” exclaimed the paper’s 
naive proprietor, the Aga Khan. “No 
one else Africa has this. Photo off-set 
printing: that’s the way go.” 

There are also jolly (if somewhat 
patronizing) stories about the Asian 
press. Thai publisher Kamphol 
Vacharaphol produces something 
called “chop-chop journalism,” which 


Piers Brendon, author The Life and 
Death the Press Barons, lives 
Cambridge, England. 
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features dismembered corpses, massage 
parlor sex, buffalo fights, and political 
propaganda. Indian papers are less out- 
rageous but their owners are more 
eccentric and their technology more 
primitive: Aveek Sarkar’s Calcutta 
Telegraph people 
employed dial the newspaper 
bureaus Delhi and Bombay all day 
long the hope that they might finally 
get through. 

Coleridge has dandyish eye for 
detail. Ralph Ingersoll, who once pos- 
sessed the third biggest newspaper con- 
sortium the United States (thanks 
junk bonds), wears tailor-made swim- 
suit. Robert Maxwell’s bathing trunks, 
contrast, were Brobdingnagian 
that Coleridge says could have fit his 
entire body through one leg hole. 
The New York Times Arthur Sulzberger 
Jr. defiantly exposes his “tan-coloured 
braces.” Tony O’Reilly, who owns 
newspapers Ireland and Australia, 
has flat-faced gold watch emerging 
just far enough from white cuffs put 
over appropriate degree presiden- 
tial prestige.” 

The physical descriptions are equal- 
vivid, especially when the paper 
tiger has been shredded. Thus Asil 
Nadir, who owned leading Turkish 
newspapers until his empire collapsed 
amid allegations corruption, flat- 
tened his hair with peculiarly spicy 
unguent that smelt like brown sugar 
and eau-de-cologne.” Warwick 
Fairfax, whose staggering ineptitude 
led the break-up Australia’s 
largest newspaper group, “gawky, 
unprepossessing, stoop-shouldered, 
myopic with wire-framed glasses and 
strange inner deadness about the 
eyes.” The eyes more potent tigers, 
the other hand, burn bright. Young 
Sulzberger’s have “steely, no-bull- 
shit gleam.” Katharine Graham appar- 
ently has “warm right eye” but 
“icy, controlling” left one. Otis 
Chandler has “languorous blue eyes.” 
Similarly, Dean Singleton has “lan- 
guorous Texan drawl.” But Lord 
Rothermere’s “languor deceptive.” 

Coleridge’s book also deceptive. 
Not very deep down it’s shallow. pre- 
tends give insight into the charac- 
ters and careers the press moguls. 
But it’s about incisive glossy 
article Vogue. (This may explain why 


important books 
speech recent years.”* 


ADVERTISING 
AND 
DEMOCRATIC 
PRESS 
Edwin Baker 


imaginative and original book 
offers new way thinking about free 
speech America. avoids the 
usual abstract homilies favor careful, 
illuminating, and ultimately surprising 
analysis the real world the print and 
broadcast Sunstein, 
author Democracy and the Limits 
Free Speech 


essential book for anyone 
interested the structural impact 
advertising American newspapers 
particular and the American media 
Times 
Cloth: $24.95 ISBN 0-691-03258-0 
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Coleridge got such good access, though 
Robert Hersant’s security men did not 
permit him much glimpse 
their chief, owner Figaro and 
percent France’s national newspa- 
pers.) Far from being, the blurb 
claims, revealing examination “the 
rivalries, jealousies, alliances, and 
obsessions the larger-than-life 
tycoons they feud for territory and 
prestige around the globe,” the book 
love feast. 

like Mr. Murdoch personally,” says 
Chandler. they all, all honorable 
men. They might engaged bitter 
competition, but none speaks evil 
another Coleridge’s pages. Only the 
dead are maligned. Robert Maxwell, 
says Conrad Black, was “compulsively 
devious; couldn’t even lie straight 
his bed night.” happens, Black 
knew this when Maxwell was still alive. 
told Murdoch, “Maxwell’s thief, 
crook, buffoon and probably KGB 
man.” But neither the surviving press 
magnates considered trying expose 
him the time. Tiger does not eat tiger. 

Nothing has changed since Hearstian 
times, when George Seldes wrote: 
“Publishers are hardly human beings. 
They never get shot, they never shoot, 
they are never co-respondents, they 
never commit adultery, they are rarely 
divorced, they know nothing the 
‘love-nests’ the press talks about, they 
never sue anyone, they are never sued. 
They dwell among the untrodden ways, 
half hidden from the eye, the faintest 
violets the mossy stones publici- 
ty.” Coleridge agrees. The press con- 
trollers are seldom ever personally 
derogatory about each other. They are, 
“to all intents and purposes, inviolate.” 

This unhealthy state affairs 
and all the more reason, one would have 
thought, for Coleridge conduct rig- 
orous investigation. But never poses 
hard questions and seldom probes soft 
answers. What motivates the press mag- 
nates? Surrounded his muscle cars 
and the collection rare stuffed ani- 
mals has shot, Otis Chandler wants 
“do important things improve this 
planet Earth.” Having abandoned his 
attempt make The Atlanta 
Constitution good The Washington 
Post, Jim Cox Kennedy wishes his 
papers “contributing forces for 
good” the communities they serve. 


These publishers 
might engaged 
bitter competition, but 
none speaks evil 
another. Tiger does 

not eat tiger. 


SHORT TAKES 


COSMIC TRUTH 


have feasted with panther 
two, can remember supping with only 
one god, and that one had been left 
without undeflected worshiper 
except myself. was Westbrook Pegler, 
and observed lunch that had 
been misunderstood those who imag- 
ined that had been driven crazy 
Mrs. Roosevelt. That, said, was not 
the case all. “It began,” Peg 
explained, “when quit sports and went 
cosmic. finished when began writing 


FROM REBELLIONS, PERVER- 
SITIES, AND MAIN EVENTS. 
MURRAY KEMPTON. TIMES BOOKS. 
570 PP. $27.50. 


Only when such grandiose claims are 
made behalf Hong Kong pub- 
lisher does Coleridge suggest that they 
are “flim-flam.” And singularly fails 
inquire how Dean Singleton can 
square his ruthless journalistic practices 
with his coy Baptist professions how 
Rupert Murdoch can reconcile his 
avowed Christianity with the moral 
squalor many his newspapers. 

all this suggests, Coleridge has 
engaged species vanity publish- 
ing. His sketches are penned please. 
They are ends themselves ami- 
able, superficially entertaining, and 
slickly written. But they skate over the 
serious issues press proprietorship. 
Coleridge merely alludes the fact that 
1970 there were 125 significant 
newspaper-owning families around the 
world and that this figure had now 
shrunk fewer than thirty. does not 
explore the crucial ways which this 
concentration erodes freedom expres- 
sion. explains how newspapers 
exploit what Ralph Ingersoll likes 
call their “exclusive market position,” 
monopoly: they raise prices, advertis- 
ing rates, and profits while cutting 
costs, staff, and quality. But Coleridge 
hardly considers the baneful effects 
this shrinking and deteriorating market- 
place news and opinion. 

grapple with such matters 
would have had reveal the predatory 
nature his newspaper tigers, pre- 
sent them red tooth and claw. 
prefers stroke their fur until they 
purr. treats them, short, exactly 
fat cats like treated. Coleridge, 
who managing director Condé 
Nast Publications England, has 
missed chance produce telling 
exposé. But should far the 
world journalism. 
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THE PARTY’S OVER 

are all insiders. are sophisti- 
cated beyond our intelligence, and cyni- 
cal about things haven’t earned the 
right cynical about. [This] leaves 
reporter without role, without cos- 
tume wear the costume party. 
Reporters used the insiders. And 
least they earned their cynicism! Now 
they put their columns everything 
they used say over beer the bar. 
People read them and know all they 
know. More and more, reporters are 
stuck without role. Because you can’t 
play the city slicker when one will 
play the rube. 


FROM LIFE, LIBERTY AND THE 
PURSUIT HAPPINESS. 
PEGGY NOONAN. RANDOM 
255 
MORALE-ITY PLAYS 

NBC: How would describe morale 
around here compared five years ago? 
It’s like asking the people Holland 
how they liked the Wehrmacht. The 
you are professional you feel despised. 


ABC: People are being judged these 
days how much product they get 
the air what cost. Correspondent con- 
tracts are related the number 
appearances they make broadcasts. 
This means that the costs really dig- 
ging into story are twofold: not only 
the bottom-line cost doing the piece, 
but the risk cost both the producer and 
correspondent taking time off fol- 
low leads. Things that take time 
dig out are simply not going get done. 


CBS: Morale here the CBS 
Washington bureau not good. The bot- 
tom line that CBS has gone from com- 
pany that prized its relationship with you 
company that doesn’t give shit about 
its employees. Technicians were laid off 
just after stepping off the plane from 
Desert Storm and putting themselves 
considerable risk. network going 
ask you put your life the line, there 
ought some other reward than that. 


FROM THE 
NEWS. PENN KIMBALL. THE 
JOHNS 
PRESS. 181 PP. $35 HARDCOVER, 
$13.95 PAPER. 
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POWER WALK 


Papp never underestimated the power 
The New York Times and took great 
care keep his relationship with man- 
agement working order. Once, after 
rare blow with [Times culture czar 
Arthur] Gelb, the producer telephoned 
[A.M.] Rosenthal and asked might 
drop the office. When the editor 
wanted know what was about, Papp 


GETTING YOUR NUMBER 


said would tell him person. When 
Papp walked into Rosenthal’s office, the 
producer asked him for favor: Would 
the executive editor the Times walk 
through the newsroom the elevator 
with him, arm around Papp’s shoulders? 
Rosenthal, chuckling, complied. 


FROM JOE PAPP: AMER- 
ICAN LIFE. HELEN EPSTEIN. 
LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY. 
554 PP. $24.95. 


called the Sun his car phone complain. After explaining the operator 
that had complaint and wanted speak assistant managing editor, was 


put through recording. 


“You have reached the Washington Sun’s ombudsman desk. you feel you have 
been inaccurately quoted, press one. you spoke reporter off the record but 
were identified the article, press two. you spoke deep background but were 
identified, press three. you were quoted accurately but feel that the reporter missed 
the larger point, press four. you are confidential White House source and are call- 
ing alert your reporter that the president furious over leaks and has ordered 
review all outgoing calls White House phone logs, press five. speak 


editor, press six.” 
Exhausted, Nick hung up. 


FROM THANK YOU FOR SMOKING. 


NOVEL CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY. RANDOM HOUSE. 272 PP. $22. 
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that famous detective would say, “elementary dear 
Watson.” Health care costs drive premium increases. But, 
most cases, the issue much more complex and involves 
both the cost medical services and the frequency use 
subscribers. Premiums up.... 


when hospital rates 

when physician fees rise 

when more patients use medical providers’ services 
use them more often 

when there proliferation expensive high tech 
medical equipment 

when physicians practice defensive medicine for fear 
malpractice suits 

when the price rises for any health care service 


Those are the problems. What about the solutions? 


have some not-too-mysterious ideas that are based 
proven methods, not theoretical models. They’re all clearly 
presented our free booklet... 
“Building the Pyramid for Long-Lasting 
Health Care Reform.” 


Write for your free copy now. 


NYS Conference Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans 
121 State Street, Albany, 12207 


Blue Cross 
Shield 
Pians of New York Stata 


(Independent Licensees 
of the Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield Association) 7 


MYSTERY 
INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS 


Prosecutors say Simpson had hour kill 


The Frederick (Md.) Post 7/6/94 


officers murder suspects 


Retreats Koreans 
Ahead 


Roll Call 4/11/94 


Times Chronicle (Jenkintown, Pa.) 6/8/94 


Officials seek breeder dead parrots 


Florida Today 6/17/94 


Correction: The Prospector 
July contained three errors 
atimer not reporting requirements 

graduate students must satis- 

participate the “Means 

governor their BFA degrees (not BSA), 


they must have major 


HUD aide Says he’s area art (not major 
Aryan art and minor 
happy being useful Aryan art). The Prospector 
Saint Paul Pioneer Press 1/14/94 regrets these errors. 


The Prospector (University of Texas at El Paso) 7/13/94 


Wednesday’s paper, front-page story the 
Skagway News incorrectly stated that Skagway city 
council member Steve Hites was instigator the 
Soapy Smith wake tradition urinating the grave 
the man who shot Smith 1898. Hites said was 
instigator the traditional wake for Smith, but not 
the tradition urinating Frank Reid’s grave. 


Anchorage Daily News 7/22/94 


Woman Saves 

Abenaki Tongue 

Dictionary 
Adults think teens 

than they are 


Tonawanda (N.Y.) News 6/7/94 


New York Post 7/28/94 


will pay $25 for items published The Lower case. Please send only 
original clippings suitable for reproduction, together with name and date publication. 
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world fakes and forgeries, utility vehicle any other name 
there’s one original one has been isn’t Jeep vehicle. 
able copy—Jeep: Take Jeep Grand Cherokee. vehi- 
Jeep, you see, specifically designed for individuals 
mark Chrysler Corporation. And who desire the best both worlds— 
trademark word name used sophisticated luxury and proven Jeep 
identify the source capability. There’s also Jeep Cherokee, 
means the word Jeep can indicate only the classic expression versatility, con- 
our brand. put rather simply, venience, and value. And Jeep Wrangler. 


Always wear your seat belt. Jeep registered trademark Chrysler Corporation. 


a 


The legendary fun and freedom machine 
that encompasses all that Jeep. 

So, the next time you see our name, 
remember this: There may lot 
sport utility vehicles the road today, 
but there’s only one Jeep:.. 


Division the Chrysler Corporation. 
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